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The French Revolution and its Wa 


L—FRANCE BEFORE „1789. 


While the people of Great Britain, ever since 
1215, had been slowly gaining greater freedom, 
the French and the other nations on the Continent 
of Europe were Curing the latter part of the 
eighteenth century still bound under the Feudal 
System. The kings of France had managed to 
get all power into their own hands and by the 
end’of the seventeenth century they were quite 
absolute. Louis XIV. said “I am the State,” * and 
this was the exact truth. No one in the land, 
nobleman, clergyman, or commoner, could claim 
any power except what the king gave hin. 

Had the kings been able mien and wise rulers 
things might not have been so bad, but many of 
them were foolish and extravagant. The vast 
sums of money that they spent on foreign wars 
or wasted on, their pleasures and in adorning 
splendid palaces made the taxes very heavy, for 
all the money, that a king spends must come from 
his people. $ н 

Jae common p 


eople. the traders, the peasants and 
* «Tétat, c'est moi." 


9 
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the working classes paid most of the taxes 
although they were of course the poorest. The 
‘nobles and the clergy were not asked to pay the 
same taxes as the rest of the nation. Some they 
did not pay atall and others were, made lighter 


** for them. Many taxes were most oppressive and 


were collected in very cruel ways. Everyone, for 
example, was forced to bry a certain qua ntity of salt, 
so that the tax on salt might bring in a larger sum. 

The feudal services that were still in force in 
France hindered the cultivation of the soil? and 
ground down the peasarts. None of the peasants 
were serfs, but they had to work for the lord of 
the soil as the serfs had done. > 

"They had to till his” ground on a certain 
number of days in the year, to grind their corn 
at his mill and to press their grapes at his wine 
press. Hares and rabbits, and even deer and 
wild boars, were allowed to roam over the fields 
and to spoil the crops, and when the crops ripened 

- the peasants had to pay for leaye to reap their 
own: grain and to gather their own fruit. 

In towns trade was ruined and the workmen 
were oppressed by the rules of various guilds 
like those that. had formerly existed in Britain. 
Altogether the condition of the poor people was 
most pitiable. Thousands were driven to becóme 
beggars or robbers in spite of severe laws ‘which 
hanged them in scores and sent crowds to the 
galleys. While tlre was so much poverty 
food and clothing were terribly dear, for goods 
were taxed, not only on coming into the country, 
but also on passing from one province of France 
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to another or even from one town to another. 
It is said that workmen who crossed the river 
Rhone to their work were taxed on the food 
that they carried in their pockets. 

In Britain the younger children of a nobleman 
take rank as commoners, and so the middle and 
upper classes of the people are closcly united. 
But in France the nobles did not mix at all with 
All the sons and daughters 
themselves ,noble. Only 
cers in the army, or could 
than that of the 


those of lower rank. 
‘of w nobleman were 
nobles could become offi 
hold higher rank in the church 
* poor. village priest. ^ 
The ablest . French writers had long been 
pointing out whas was wrong in the land. 
Voltaire taught that the people were the real 
rulers, that kings were the servants of the people 
and should rule for the benefit of the people and 
not merely to gain their own ends. He called on 
the French people to riso and,save France from 
ruin. Other writers also, attacking the laws and 
customs that were crushing the people, demanded 
ice, liberty, and equality for all. 
When Louis XVI. became king in 1774 it 
there was а chance of setting 
matters right. The new king wished to govern 
well, but he was too weak and too good-natured 
"o insist" on having his own way. His first 
‘Turgot, was one of the wisest men of 
knew what the country needed, and 
nge the harsh old rules 
and to spread the taxes 


jus 


seemed as if 


minister,’ 
his day. ; He 
he did his pest to cha 
аро’, trade and labour, 
fairly over the whole nation. 
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The nobles, however, cried out when their 
privileges were threatened, and the pleasure-loving 
queen, Marie Antoinette, took their 
wished to be left in peace to enjoy his hobbies of 
hunting and lock-making, and so the queen got: 
her way. Turgot was dismissed and the reforms 
were stopped. 


side. Louis 


The ministers who sneceeded T 
they could to improve the conditio 
but each in his turn came 
way to cure the evils was to overthrow tlie old 
system of privilege and grant equal rights to 
everyone. At last the king resolved to call to- " 
gether the States General, the body in France that 
corresponded to our Parliament, and to leave 
the money difficulties of the government to them. 
The States General consisted of separate houses 
of each of the three classes, Nobles, Clergy, and 
Commoners, They had not met since 1614. ° 


aceon did what 
n of the nation, 
to see that the only 


2.—F ROM TYRANNY TO TERROR. 
When the States General met at Versailles in 
1789, the Commons or « Third Estate" insisted 
that all the members should sit and vote as one 
body, and they would not begin work till they 
got their way. When shut out of their hall they 
met in a tennis court and took an oatlv to maké 
а new constitution, They invited the other estates 
to join them in that work." At list Louis himself : 
advised the nobles and clergy to give way and 
the National Assembly avas formed. кй 
Under the influence of the queen and the 
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courtiers, however, Louis ordered troops to Paris 
and Versailles to overawe the citizens and the 
Assembly. This enraged the people and a wild 
«d the Bastille, a gloomy prison in the 


mob attac 


heart of Paris After a deadly struggle the 
garrison surrendered, the few prisoners were set 


THE BASTILLE. 
the governor was murdered. On hearing 
ffastille, Louis exclaimed “This 
, Sife!” wag the reply, “it is 
^ • 


faee and 
of the fall of the 
ds a revolt.” “No, 
a Revolution." 
Lovis at one 

* order fn Paris 


e withdrew his troops, and to keep 
the „citizens formed a National 
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Guard. At the same time they elected a council to 
manage the affairs of the capital and appointed 
a Mayor. Other towns were not slow to follow 
the example of Paris. They broke open prisons, 
raised companies of the National Guard, and 
chose corporations to take the government of the 
. towns ouv of the hands of the kings officers. 
Bands of peasants attacked the castles, eager 
to destroy the records of the feudal services 
they owed. Burning, robbery and murder spread 
over the land and drove hundreds of the nobles 
into exile. ° 
This furious rising against the evils of the old 
rule encouraged the National Assembly to hurry 
on the work of reform. Al privileges were 
abolished and all men were declared equal. No 
declaration, however, could restore order or remove 
the distress that spread everywhere. In Paris 
thousands were actually starving. The ignorant 
mob supposed that if the king came to live in the 
capital all his wealth would come with him and 
there would be food for everyone. "А crowd of 
frantic women marched out to Versailles, forced 
their way into the palace and demanded that the 
king should return with them. -+ d 
Next day this strange army marched back to the 
city: dragging fifty waggon-loads of corn and 
shouting that they were bringing *the Baker? 
who would find them bread, * the Balzer's wife” 
and the * Bakers boy." ‘fhe National, Assembly 
also came to Paris and worked away at the 
new constitution which it w 
This new constitution to 


as preparing. 
ok from the king his 


('uomngoaesr youery ә mp s1aazuNjo A `8пцүолару) 
^IN200 HHiL,, 


ma 
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right to make laws, to declare war and to raise 
taxes. It seized the property of the church, it 
reduced all nobles to the rank of oe citzens, and 
“it declared that the law of the lanc honld be the 
same for all. It created new courts justice, and 
divided the country into departments in place of 
the old provinces. | "ad 

The work of reform was made harder by the 
crowds of anarchist’ and disorderly pe sons, who 
gathered in Paris from all parts of Europe and: 
encouraged the citizens in every violence. Ir the 
capital and in other towns men met in clubs 
to discuss the progress of the Revolution. ` 

Fierce attacks'were made on anyone who was ' 
denounced to the clubs ag a suspected person “and 
no one in the land was safe from their tyranny. 
The Jacobin Club, so called because it met in the 
convent of the Jacobins or order of St. James, had 
branches all over France. At first the clubs ‘were 
led by moderate reformers like Lafayette and 
Mirabeau, who were both nobles, but both tin ' 
sympathy with the people. j ‘ 

Lafayette was commander of the National Guard 
and was very popular. The people cheered hin 
as he rode about the streets of Paris of his, 
famous white horse, but it was Mirabeau who saw 
most clearly what France needed. Mirabeau wished 
to limit the power of the king, not to destroysit, 1 
but at first the queen neither liked him nór trusted + 
him, and his plan failed, 'At his death in 1791 
he said that he #arried in his heart thé death song 
of the French Monarchy, "d 

Control of the clubs afterwards passed into the 


° ‹ 
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hands of extreme men like Danton. Robespierre, 
and Marat, who with others as violent as them- 
selves became the leaders of the revolution. 

In 1791,before the adoption of the Constitution, 
the king and queen had taken a fatal step. "They 
tried:to éseape from Paris, hoping, it was said, to 


 tross.fhe border and then to return at the head 
of a. foreign army and gain their former position 


by force. But they did not keep. their plans secret 
:?nough. Their flight was discovered, and they were 
stopped at Varennes and were led back to: Paris. 

~ It was clear to the citizens of Paris that Louis 


„Was поб to be trusted and the clubs demanded 
"that, he should be deposed and that a republic 


should be set up. But this was not done at once. ` 
Louis swore to accept the new Constitution, and 
the work of the National Assembly being finished 


. "jt gave place to a Legislative Assembly elected 


under the new law. 
. Austria and Prussia now announced that they 


. would come to the help of Louis. This changed 
‘the nature ‘of the Revolution. The Assembly 


denounced the nobles who had fled to other lands 
as traitors to their country and declared war 
against Austria. The Revolution became more 
warlike; its leaders threatened to overthrow the 
governments of other lands, and France soon found 
“itself at war with nearly allthe powers of Eur ope. 
The Paris -mob was maddened by Prussian 
"threats te punish any harm done to the king, 
and by the refusal of the Asseinbly to dépose 
Louis. It was encouraged by the men from the 
South who marched to Paris singing the famous 
H.S.S. 3 š 2 B 
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« Marseillaise,’ and by fierce volunteers from all 
parts of France. It attacked the Tuileries palace, 
and massacred the king’s Swiss Guards. 

Louis ffed to the Assembly, but was deposed and 
sent to a prisen which he left only for the scaffold. 
The Assembly gaye place to a National Convention, 
which abolfshed monarchy and set up a republic. 
The great Constitution from which so much had 
been expected did not last a year. 

During this time further excesses were committed 
in Paris. A house-to-house search for arms and for 
enemies of the people filled the prisons. Then a 
band of hired ruffians was, sent round the cells 
to kill in cold blood most of those whom they found 
there. The butchery lasted five days and over a 
thousand were slain. 

In January 1793 Louis was guillotined. His 
death marked the beginning of “the Terror,” a 
time of dreadful bloodshed. A Committee of Public 
Surety was now appointed to^carry on the war 
against the, allies, and a Committee of General 
Surety to seek out traitors to the republic. 
Accused persons were sent to trial, but there soon 
came to be little trial of amy kind. The guillotine 
was seldom at rest. 

Marat, a journalist who had openly advised the 
horrible slaughter of the Terror was murdered 
by a young айу “named Charlotte Corday, but 


:« death only made «matters worse. The queen + 
_ his death y > 


was executed in Paris, and the Terror spread 
through the provinces. ° 

Thousands were put to death, but the Terror 
the end destroyed those who had begun it. The 


о 
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Revolution, it was said, devoured its own children. 
When Danton and his friends tried to stop the 
slaughter Robespierre declared them traitors, and 
they ‘vere sent to the guillotine. Soon Robespierre 
himself fell. He was accused of trying to make 
himself a dictator, and he shared the fate of the } 
thousands who had been denounced jefore him. 
With his death the Terror came to an end. In little 
more than a year 4000 had been put to death. Time 
was to pass before the country could settle down, but ` 
the worst was over and people began to breathe 
freely. à 


3.—FRANCE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


From the first days of the revolution the queen. 

` and the courtiers, and under their influence, Louis 
himself, had been anxious that foreign princes 
should lead their Armies into France to restore 
the royal power. Thousands of the nobles who 
had fled from the country spent their days at -* | 


foreign courts urging on the same plan. à | 

No step was taken till the flight of the king was | 
stopped at Varennes. Then the Austrians joined |! 
with the Prussians to invade France, but their { 


advance, as we haye seen, roused the mob to attack, 

the Tuileries, and led to the fill of Louis. | 
The Assembly raised a large foree to defend 

France dpgainst-the allies. It was for them a 

war of indepéndence, a question of keeping 

France for the French, but they had hopes, even 

from the first, of carrying the doctrines of the 
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revolution into other countries. “Let us tell 
Europe, they cried, “that if cabinets engage 
kings in a war against peoples, we will engage 
peoples ?n a war against kings.” ^ 

The French, however, were far from being ready. 
The soldiers were untrained,—in some cases un- 
armed,— afi the fortresses were out of. repair. 
When the raw,recruits first saw the enemy they 
fled without striking a blow, but a change of 
commander-in-chief made a great change in the 
spirit of the men. At Valmy the same troops 
broke the Prussians and drove them back across 
the border. Valmy has been considered one of the 
decisive battles of the world, for it marked the 


first defeat of the old order by the new. Feudalism 


was met and overthrown by a people fighting 
for freódom. The German poet Goethe, who was 
on the battlefield watching the fight, said that- 
night, *From this place and from this day forth 
commences a new era in the world’s history." 
The French at once invaded Belgium, which 
then belonged to Austria, and gained another 
victory at Jemappes near Mons. In a few weeks 
Belgium was conquered. This second victory 
aroused great enthusiasm in France and stirred 
again to life that thirst for military glory that had 


. marked the time of Louis XIV. 


The conquest of Belgium forced on war with 
Britain, for ever since the time of William III. 
it had been part of British policy to» keep the 
French out of the Netherlands. ‘By this time too 
a change had come over the war. It was n 
longer merely à waz for the defence of Fren 
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liberty, but was openly meant to carry the revolution 


over Europe. Whefever the French armies went 


they offered help to nations that wished to rise 
against their kings. Ы 

Pitt, however, was still eager for peace, for he 
knew that war would stop the reforms which had 
been bringing increased prosperity to Beitain. But 
the nation was against him. The execution of 
Louis and the cruelties of the Terror had roused 
disgust and rage in the British people. Members 
of Parliament had put on mourning for Louis; and 
à great crowd ran beside the king's coach calling 
* War, war, war with France." 

Early in 1793 the question of war or peace was 
settled for Pitt, not by him, France declared war 
against Britain and Holland. When forced to 
fight the minister adopted the plan his’ father 
had used in the Seven Years War. He paid large 
sums to Austria and Prussia to help to maintain 
their armies but he did not send many British 
troops to the Continent. He set himself rather to 
attack the French colonies and the French fleet, but 
he was not so successful as Chatham had been. 

Meanwhile the French government had its 
hands full at home. The chief towns in the south 
of France declared for the monarchy, and the 
peasants of La Vendee in the west 
rebellion that lasted till 1796, 
` The royalist toy 
to a British fle 
British troops. 
the Convention 


° 
vn of Toulon opened its harbour 
et and handed over its'forts to 
.In the course of its siege by 
we first hear of one who became 
the greatest conqueror of modern times, —Napoleon 


& 


rose in a 
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Bonaparte, then a mere lieutenant-colonel of 
artillery. It is said that he saw that a single fort 
commanded the entrance to Toulon harbour and 
urged that every effort should be made to capture 
it. His advice was taken. His plan succeeded. 
The fort was seized, and to save himself Lord Hood 
sailed away*with fifteen thousand Toulon royalists. 
He destroyed half of the French fleet which he 
found in the harbour. ° 

The only British successes of the war were 
gained at sea. Lord Hood as we have said 
burned some French ships in Toulon harbour, and 
in May and June 1794 Lord Howe defeated another 
fleet. The Brest fleet ,of twenty-six ships of 


‘the line and nine frigates ran out to convoy а 


number of provision ships sent from the United 
States. "Howe's fleet was smaller and lighter, 
but he attacked at once, and after several days 
figliting a general action occurred on the Ist of 
June. The result was a great victory for Britain, 
and the French naval power was destroyed for the 
time. Ў 

When the hope of overthrowing the republic 
was given up, Pitt had great difficulty in keeping 
the allies together. Vast sums were raised in 
Britain to pay the Prussian and Austrian troops, 
Jut success was always with the French. 

A British -army*sent to help the allies was 
driven back.step by «step, and the conquest of 
Holland was completed by one of the strangest 
actions ever fought. The Dutch fleet was taken 
by a“ charge of cavalry. The ships were stuck 
fast in the ice off Texel and the Frenchmen 
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galloped across and seized them. The same year 
the Coalition broke up. The king of Prussia 
signed a treaty of peace at.Bále. Spain also 
made terms, and Britain and Austria were left 
to carry on the war by themselves. 


e 


4—THE PARTITION OF! POLAND. 


The name Poland is now given to parts of Russia, 


Prussia, and Austria, but at one time Poland was 
a powerful and independentstate. It had, however, 


a very strange constitution. It was a monarchy, 


in name, but only in name, for all power was really 
in the hands of the nobles, who elected the king 


and so could force him to accept their demands. | 


There was no middle class in the country to check 
their power. : | 

In addition to this, any one noble could overturn 
the decisions of the diet or parliament by using his 
“right of veto,” and any number of nobles could 
ünite in arms to gain their ends without being 
held to be rebels, 

In the 18th century Poland had become so 
unsettled as to be a source of danger tb her 
neighbours. The Prussian king’s dominions were 
cut in two by North Poland, and Frederick the 
Great had been very anxious ‘to get possession of 
that part. BPussia had occupied Poland with her 
troops during -the Seven Years” War and did 
not wish to let go her hold over it. By the 
influence of the Tsarina, Stanislaus Poniatoiski, a 
creature of Russia, was made king of Poland in 
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1764. But Russian interference caused the wildest 
discontent among the Poles and it was clear that 
something would have to be done. 1 

The country was really falling to pieces. Prussia 
and Austria proposed to make Poland harmless 
by taking away part of its territory, and. when 
Catherine 6f Russia agreed to the scheme plans 
were soon made, for carrying it out. 

In 1772 the partition was actually effected. 


Frederick seized Polish Prussia and so made his 


dominions continuous along the Baltic shore. 
Russia got.a large slice off the east and Austria 


2 took an equal portion in the south. Poets and 


patriots have expressed .great sympathy with the 
Poles but there is no doubt that the misconduct 
of the nobles justified some interference. 

The part of Poland that was left to King 
Stanislaus was completely under the power of 
Russia, but the outbreak of a Russo-Turkish war 
in 1787 seemed to give the Poles a chance of 
gaining their independence. By a surprise yote 
in the Diet they reformed their absurd con- 
stitution and in 1791 set up a modern govern- 
„ment in the form of a limited monarchy. 
Burke in England gloried in the fact that the 
Revolution was completed without any of the 
bloodshed that. had marred the rise of liberty in 
France. v 

Thé smaller nobles, however, who took the name 
of “Patricts” and demanded. their ancient 
privileges which they wrongly dalled “liberty,” 
joined with the Russians tó overthrow the new 


government. This was madness on their part. 
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for as soon as Catherine of Russia had got a real 
hold on the kingdom she proposed a second 
division of its territory. The partition this time 
was between Russia and Prussia. Hilf of the 
kingdom of Poland was torn away, the lion's 
share of the spoil being as before seized by Russia. 
There;was of course great difficulty iif getting the 
Polish Diet to confirm this second act of robbery, 
but at last, in 1793 ^at a “dumb sitting," the parti- 
tion was agreed fo. The king was bound hy an 
“eternal alliance" to make no treaty with a 
foreign nation and to make no change in the 
government without the consent of Russia. ° 

The Poles were now desperate. They resolved 
to risk everything in a last attempt to free their 
land from its enemies. The nation might be weak 
and helpless but the individual Poles wete noted 
for their splendid courage. They sent for 
Kosciusko, the great national hero, who had 
retired to Leipzig; He had more experience and 
more sense than the other leaders, and ‘saw that 
the movement could not succeed, but he decided 
to share its dangers. His opinion proved to 
be right. He was defeated first by the Prussians 
and afterwards by the Russians. He himself was 
taken prisoner and carried to St. Petersburg. 

In the third and last partition of Poland. 
that took place after the fall of Kosciusko, 
Russia again.took the grenter share to herself. . 
The remainder, including the Polish town of 
Cracow, was given mainly to Austria but a large 
portion, with the town of Warsaw, was left for 
Prussia. ^ 
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These partitions were only possible because the 
Poles would not unite to defend their rights, but 
persisted to the last in the foolish quarrels among 
themselves that had caused their downfall. 
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5.—THE RISE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


The worst excesses of the French + Revolution 
were perhaps in part due to the fact that no 
leader of commanding genius had arisen to control 
the course of events. Such a leader was now at 
hand in the person of the Corsican Napoleone 
Buonaparte, now better known By the French form 
of his name, Napoleon Bonaparte. We have seen 
how he made his mark at the siege of Toulon, but 
his great chance came in 1795 when the French 
Convention gave place to the Directory. . A 

For the third timé since 1789 a new constitution 
was drawn up for France. The making of laws 
was entrusted to two new bodies, the Ancients 
and the Five Hundred. New laws were to be 
proposed by the latter, while the former body 
which consisted of 250 members all over 40 years 
of age, could accept or reject their proposals. 
To carry out the laws five Directors were chosen, 

*who were to preside in turn for three months 
and one of whom was to retire each year. 

The people of Paris refused to acknowledge 
the Directory and the National Guard sided with 
the people. Bonaparte was chosen to put down 
the rising that then took place. He placed his 
cannon pointing down all the Streets leading ‘to 
the Tuileries. The mob_ appeared and though 
ordered to disperse pressed on towards the palace, 
At Bonaparte’s signal a “whiff of grape shot” 
cleared street after street, 
cleared away also the French Revolution. 
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No one in France cared very much for the 
Directory, but the country was ‘exhausted by the 
struggles of the past six years and was glad to 
settle quictly under any regular government. 
Quietness at heme, however, was united with a 
vast increase of energy in foreign war. “А grand 
threefold attack on the power of Austria was 
planned. Two armies were to march through 
Germany and a third was to bë sent to Italy. 

Bonaparte was rewarded for his services in 
Paris by being made General of the army in 
Italy. He married Josephine Beauharnais and 
in less than .a week went off to take up his 
command. He found. his forces in wretched 
condition, badly clothed, badly fed, and badly 
paid, but he promised them a rich plunder in 
northern Italy and in less than a year it was at his 
feet. This wonderful success was gained by 
brilliant tactics and rapid movements He first 
separated the Sardinians from the Austrians, then 
defeated the former and forced them to seek for 
peace, d » 

He next turned against the Austrians, gained a 
splendid victory at the Bridge of Lodi, and took 
Milan. From there he sent to Paris large sums of 
money and the city’s collections of works of art. 
The victories of Bonaparte forced the Pope and the 
Governments of Naples and other cities of the south 
to make terms with the French. The Austrians 
were besieged in Mantuá. Several,attempts were 
made to relieve the city and many battles were 
fought; At Arcola fighting lasted for three days 
but victory remained svith Bonaparte. .Another 
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great struggle took place at Rivoli, where Austria 
was again defeated and Mantua was forced to 
surrender. Bonaparte then crossed the Alps into 
the- Tyrol and defeated the Austrians sagain and 
again on their own ground. He, was marching 


NAPOLEON BONA 


PARTE AS A YOUNG MAN, 


on Vienna itself when Austria Sought for pas 
and the treaty of Campo Formio was signed, which 
ceded Belgium and Lombardy to France and ex. 
tended its boundaries to the Rhine, 

When Bonaparte returned to 
received in triumph and was appointed general 
of the “ Army of England.” Britain was then the 
only country still at war with France, Every- 


Faris he Was 
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one thought that he would invade England, but 
from his early youth Bonaparte had been attracted 
by dreams of vast successes to be gained in the 
east. Hissplan was to conquer Egypt and Syria, 
to march on Constantinople and overthrow the 
Turkish Empire, and then to use its forces against 
Britain. Heehad already promised some of the 
Indian princes to help them to drive the British 
from India, and he hoped to dazzle Frenchmen 
by the brilliance of his victories and so to make 
himself the absolute ruler of France itself. 

In May 1798 he set out with a splendid force. 
„Не captured Malta, landed at Alexandria, de- 
^feated the Mamelukes, thé famous Egyptian 
cavalry, at the battle of the Pyramids and 
marched into Cairo. But his triumph lasted 
only fore a week. Nelson, who had been hunt- 
ing for the expedition, at last found the ships 
that *had guarded the French transports and 
attacked them in Aboukir Bay. A terrible fight 
raged for twelve hours and ended in the dernier 
destruction óf the French fleet. The army could 
not now return to Europe, and could not even 
keep up communication with home. 

Bonaparte knew that his schemes had received 
a deadly blow by the destruction of the fleet, 
but he led his army into Syria as if to reach 
Europe by land. For a time he was as successful 
as ever, but at the siege of Acre he was defeated 
'by Sir Sidney Smith, wlio helped the Turks with 
British sailors and British guns. After two months 
a fleet.arrived with further supplies for the Turks, 
and Bonaparte was forced to withdraw into Egypt. 
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His dreams of being joined by all the Christians 
of the East, of reaching Constantinople and India, 
and of so changing the face of the world now 
faded for ever. Although he rose to great power 
and splendour in after years he never forgot this 
check, and referred to Sir Sidney Smith as the 
man who had made him miss his destiny. 

During his absence the Directory had broken 
down. The Frencle armies were driven from the 

^ Rhine and from the greater part of Italy. At 
home everything was in confusion. This bad 
news, whieh it is said he learned from news- 
papers handed to him by Sir Sidney Smith, caused | 
Bonaparte to desert his army in Egypt and hurry* 
back to France. He was received with a great 
outburst of joy and at the head of the troops in 
Paris he dismissed the Directory and imposed still 
another constitution on the country. He himself 
became First Consul, with almost absolute power. 
Two other Consuls were appointed to advise him. 
A Council of State drew up laws and a Legislature 
«ccepted or rejected them. е 


6.—BRITAIN ON THE SHA. 


Though Pitt had held out so long against war 
with France it soon became clear that Britain 
was to be the greatest Opponent of France, 
By 1797 she was left to carry on the war alone, 
Most of her former allies’ had been beaten into: 
submission, and all had withdrawn from the 

.Struggle. Prussia had made peace, Belgium had 
been annexed, Austria had been driven from 
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Italy, and Holland and Spain had formed an 
alliance with the vietorious French. Thus the 
whole coast of Europe from the Elbe to the Medi- 
terranean was hostile to Britain, and the combmed 
fleets of France, Spain and Holland outnumbered 
her own. Only the daring of her sailors and the 
extraordinary genius of her admirals kept her ships 
from destruction and her shores from invasion. 
_ At the very tife when naval matters were in 
this eritieal state there occurred a mutiny in the 
Channel Fleet. The men complained that while 
the cost of living had nearly doubled, their pay 
shad not been increased since the time of Charles 
JL, that prize money was very unfairly divided 
and that discipline was, much too severe. The 
demands of the men were granted and the whole 
fleet sailed to take part in the blockade of Brest 
as heartily as if the mutiny had not occurred. 
But^the danger was not over. Two months 
later a more serious mutiny broke. out in the 
_ North Sea Fleet, stationed at the Nore. Parker, 
the ringleader, called himself “President of tho* 
Floating Republic.” His demands were so in- 
solent that the Government dared not listen to 
them... They had already redressed the worst 
grievances, and they decided to treat this new 
reyolt with the utmost sternness. Gradually the 
. crews returned to their duty. Parker and a 
few other ringleaders ¿were executed, and the 
danger passed away. a 1 я 
^ that the danger was real may фе seen from, 
the cave of Admiral Duncan, who was blockading 
Texel at the time of the mutiny and was 
11.8.5. З j VEG 
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deserted by all his fleet except two frigates. 
The stubborn admiral, howeyer, did not give up 
the blockade. He placed one of his ships in sight 
of the shore and made frequent signals to an 
imaginary fleet” outside. Thus he deceived the 
Dutch into thinking he had still his whole fleet 
and they remained inactive till his ships returned 
after the failure of the mutiny. 

This trouble in the fleet did not make it weak 
against the enemy. Few years in our naval 
history are more glorious than 1797, the year of 
Camperdown and St. Vincent. Early in the spring 
the Spanish fleet had left Cadiz for Brest to join 
with the French and Dutch and Sweep the British 
from the Channel, This was just the same 
movement that Napoleon afterwards tried in 1805 
and it was no more successful now thant then, 

Jervis and Nelson were on the watch, and-sail- 
ing from the Tagus they attacked the Spaniards 
off Cape St. Vincent, though the latter out- 
numbered them by almost five to three, They 

‘sailed straight for the middle of the Spanish line, 
broke it in two, and turning smartly to right and 
left attacked the enemy before they could return 
‘to close order of battle. The chief honour of the 
vietory that followed fell to Horatio Nelson, 
who, by a manœuvre different from that which 
his admiral had ordered, prevented the re-union 
of the Spanish fleet and greatly added to the 
victory. He showed thé greatest bravery, him- 
self leading bis boarders with the cry * West- 
minster Abbey or Victory.” 

This great victory took away all hope of in- 
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vading Britain and showed to all Europe that. 
though the French armies were irresistible on 
land Britain was irresistible' at sea. In October 


НЕ, MUTINY HAULING DOWN THE RED FLAG, 

> 
of the same year the defeat ofthe Dutch at 
Camperdown gave the world further proof of the 
superiority of British seamen, 
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While Duncan was refitting at Yarmouth the 
Dutch slipped out from Texel intending, like the 
Spaniards, to join the French fleet that still lay 
at Brest. Before they were out of sight of 
Holland, however, Duncan was upon them. He 
cut off their retreat to Texel, then, following the 
favourite plan of the British admirals of the day, 
he forced his way through the, close Dutch line 
and placed his ships between them and the shore. 
The ships fought so close to one another that, as 
Collingwood had said at St. Vincent, “ You could 
not put a bodkin between them.” The battle was 
clearly seen from the shore, where crowds watched.. 
with bitter feelings the destruction of the fleet on 
which they had relied for.the defeat of the British. 
'This great victory helped to wipe out the disgrace 
of the mutiny at the Nore, and renéwed the 
confidence of the country in its brave seamen. 

Next year was marked by the still greater 
triumph of the Nile which has already been 
mentioned. These successes led Pitt to refuse 
the offers of peace that the French made when 
Bonaparte became First Consul. He thought that 
France was exhausted, and that the Consulate 
would be as weak as the Directory. He saw 
his mistake when the Second Coalition he had 
formed broke up. Bonaparte led his army across 
the Alps and defeating the Aestrians at Marengo, 
forced them to sign a peace at Luneville. The 
Tsar was offended at the surrender of Malta to 
Britain, withdrew from the alliance, and joined 
with Sweden, Denmark and Prussia to form an 
“Armed Neutrality” of ¿he North to prevent 
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Britain from searching ships for war materials 
for France. 

Britain sent Sir Hyde Parker and Nelson to 
Copenhagen to seize the Danish fleet. The fighting 
fell to Nelson. When Parker signalled retreat, 
Nelson put his telescope to his pind eye and 


| 
NELSON AT COPENHAGEN. 


exclaimed “Т really don’t see the signal. Keep 
mine for closer battle still flying. Nail it to the 
mast.” The Danish ships were burnt or sunk, f 
The Armed Neutrality was crippled, and on the f 
death of the Tsar a few days later it broke up. А | 
Britain and France were now both anxious for 
peace, and after long delays a treaty was-signed 
at Amiens in March 1802. France was to leave | 
| 
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Italy. Britain was to restore Egypt to Turkey, 
Malta to the Knights of St. John, and Cape 
Colony to the Dutch, but was to keep Ceylon. 
Tt was soon clear, however, that a new and fiercer 
struggle lay before the two countries. 
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i . 
Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the north-west 
died away; 
Sunset ran, sone glorious 
Cadiz Bay; 
Bluish mid the burning water, full in face 
Trafalgar lay ; 
In the dimmest north-east distance dawned 
Gibraltar grand and gray; 
«Неге and here did England help me; how can 
T help England? ”—say, 
„Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to 
praise and pray, 
While Joves planet rises yonder, silent over 
A а ROBERT BROWNING. 


blood-red, reeking into 
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8. THE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
t IRELAND. 


While Pitt was fighting the Armed Neutrality 
he found time also to carry out the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 5 

For the past hundred years Ireland had been 
governed by a small number of Protestant?land- 
owners. The Roman Catholics had no share in 


the government and could hold no publie office. | 


Even the Presbyterians of the north were denied 
the rights of citizenship and had to leave the 
government to their Episcopalian fellow-settlers. 
One band of these landowners could command 
so many votes in the Irish Parliament, that they 
got the name of the * Undertaker." They? were 
able to control the parliament and influence its 
decisions for their own ends. It was the profits 
of rule rather than the power that they grudged 
to share with their fellow-countrymen. 

The only check on them had been the oversight 
of the British Parliament. All Irish bills had to 
be approved by the British Privy Council, and 
the Irish Parliament could only accept or reject 
them. This restraint was hateful to the “ Under- 
takers.” Early in the reign of George III they 


called out for complete parliamentary independ- 


ence, and their efforts were successful. 
During the American War a large force of 
Irish Volunteers was enlisted to defend the 
40 
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country against possible American attacks, but 
the volunteers were a ProteStant army raised 
and paid by the “Undertakers.” The first use the 
ruling body made of the new force was to -give 
strength to a.new demand for the independence 
of their parliament. With 40,000 armed men at 
their call they compelled attention and in 1782 
their demand was granted. The Trish parliament 
was declared independent and for a time the only 
link that bound Ireland and Britain together was 
that they had the same king. 

The “Undertakers” were now supreme, but in 
a their greed they overreached themselves and 
"showed to everyone the selfishness of their rule. 

They refused to lighten the burdens of the Roman 

Catholies or even to give the vote to the Presby- 

terians òf Ulster. In 1793, however, they were 

persuaded by Pitt to give the right of voting to 

Román Catholics, who were still excluded from 

Parliament itself. 
The teaching of France now began to produce 
results in the country. An association of 
“United Irishmen” was formed to bring about 
reform of the government, but its leaders formed 
a plot for a French invasion. The feelings of the 
peasantry found vent in the outrages of the “ Peep 
o Day Boys,” and bloodshed and murder filled the 
land with terror. «The rebellion of the United 
, Irishmen depended on French help. One fleet 

all but succeeded in landing a force at Bantry 
Bay, and a later invasion was prevented by the 
British victory of Camperdown. At last the 
leaders resolved to act unaided, and in 1798 the 
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revolt broke out. Armed bands appeared in 
various parts of the country, but most of these 
were easily put down. On 20th June 15,000 rebels, 
assembled at Vinegar Hill near Enniscorthy in 
Wexford, were utterly routed. The revolt was 
at once ended. A small force of Frenchmen 
landed at Killala two months laters but it was 
surrounded and forced to surrender, 

The cruelty shown in stamping out the re- 
bellion and the furious hatred stirred up between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants in Ireland 
made Pitt decide to proceed at once with the 
Union of the two Parliaments. Ireland could 


no longer be trusted to the rule of the Trish 


Protestants, They were bitterly opposed to the 
Union, but a lavish use of bribes and of patronage 
in the form of peerages and pensions bought their 
consent atlast. In January 1801 the Act; of Union 
came into force. Ireland was to send one hundred 
members to the House of Commons and twenty- 
eight peers and four bishops to:the House of Lords, 
All the benefits of trade with Britain were thrown 
open to the Irish. 

Pitt was not content to have met the commercial 
and political complaints of the lrish, he had 
resolved to secure for them religious equality 
also. No sooner was the Act of Union passed 


than he introduced into the- Cabinet his plans 


for removing the burdens of Roman Catholics and А 


Ulster Presbyterians alike. The proposals reached 
the ear of the king, and George at once declared 
that he would look on the man who introduced 
the measure as his personal enemy. ` Public 
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opinion in England was on the side of the king, 
and Pitt, being pledged to support Roman Catholic 
emancipation, could do nothing but resign. 


9.—PITT AND FOX. 

It was a good thing for Britain that during 
the French Revolution she was ruled by one so 
calm and firm as William Pitt, the son of Chatham. 
Seldom is so great a father followed by so great 
а son. Pitt was a delicate child, but was from 
the first a prodigy. He was carefully trained for 
political life and in parliament he at once stepped” 
into the front rank. After his first speech Burke 
said “He is not a chip of the old block, it is the 
old block itself.” It was a time of defeat and 
disgrace. Surrenders in America and losses in 
Europe had humbled Britain as she had "never 
been humbled before. Pitt refused to enter Lord 
Rockingham's ministry because, though only 
twenty-three, he would accept no olfice but the 
highest, and in eighteen months he was prime 
minister. 

The great rival of Pitt, now and for the rest 
of his life, was Charles James Fox. Бох: was a 
great statesman, but the king did not like him 
and kept him out of office as much as possible. 
He was sympathetie, impulsive and courageous, | 
always on the, side of oppressed peoples, and so 
he supported the Americans, the French and the 
Trish. Though he had many faults in private 
life, yet everybody was fond of him, and he had 


THE CORONATION OF NAPOL 


[Though the Pope came to Paris for the coronation of the new 
Emperor, Napoleon did not let him perform thg actual ceremony of 
putting the crown on his head. He would not take the crown from 
any man? but crowned himself. ‘Afterwards he crowned the Empress 
Josephine as she knelt before hig]. 
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so much influence that Pitt said he had an 
enchanters wand. 

When Pitt became prime minister in 1783 he 
had to face great difficulties. The Opposition 
laughed at his ministry. “A boyish prank,” one 
called it, “a set of children playing at ministers.” 
He was defeated again and again in Parliament, 
but he had the king on his side and he saw that 
the people too wêre in his favour. When he felt 
that the proper time had come he dissolved 
Parliament. In the election that then took place 
the Opposition lost a hundred and sixty seats. 
“Foxs Martyrs” the beaten candidates were 


‘called. "The country was tired of the *old set" 


of politicians and gave Pitt majorities that kept 
him in power for the next sixteen years. 

His futt work was to pass a bill placing the 
government of India chiefly under a Board of 
Control and leaving the East India Company 
full power only in commercial matters. He then 
turned to Reform of Parliament but his scheme 
roused great opposition and his bill was lost. 

In dealing with trade and money matters he 
was more successful. He had adopted the new 
views: of Adam Smith, a Professor at Glasgow 
who taught that a nation grew rich and prosperous 
by setting labour and trade free from all possible 
burdens. As a follower of Smith, Pitt lowered 
This checked 
smuggling ‘and actually brought in more money 
than the higher tax had done. He cut down the 
expenses of government and put a stop to much 
of the corruption of earlier administrations. 
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Trade increased so much under his new policy 
that he wished to extend its benefits to Treland, 
but the British merchants declared that Ireland's 
gain would he their loss. 
The revolution in France, 


howerer, spoiled all 
Pitts plans. 


He did not at first see that war 
Was necessary, but when war was "forced. upon 
him we have seen that he fought with all his 
might. He forméd two coalitions against the 
French, but he never ceased to wish for peace. 
During the years of struggle from 1793 to 1801 
Pitt was not without trials at home. The friends 
of reform, fired by the example of the French, 
demanded that every man should have a vote. 
This was asking too mugh then, but Pitt would 
grant nothing. When they formed secret societies 
Pitt called out the militia. A panic séized the 
nation. Juries found prisoners guilty of treason 
on very slight evidence and judges pronounced 
very severe sentences for very slight offences, Jn 
Scotland men were sentenced to tm. 


'"ansportation 
for seven and fourteen years merely for favouring 
parliamentary reform. 


* Because Frenchmen have 
abused their liberties," it was said, “Britons are 
deprived of theirs.” Fox expressed the same feel- 
ing more bitterly when he said « God help the 
people who have such judges.” Pitt, who had 
once brought in a Reform Bill, yielded too much 
to the feeling of the moment which expressed, 
the national horror at the “excesses of the French. 
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10.—TRAFALGAR, AUSTERLITZ, AND JENA. 

In 1802 Bonaparte was appointed First Consul 
for life and the government of -France became 
a monarchy in everything but name, Had he 


been content as the ruler of France alone Europe: 


would have been content to leave him on his 
throne, but he no sooner felt. himself secure at home 
than he began to form schemes that turned the 
whole of Europe against him and at last led to his 
ruin. “You must accomplish something new 
every three months in order to captivate the 
French people" he said, and he did not fail to 
act up to this maxim. He seized Elba, interfered 
in Switzerland and Germany, made himself master 
of Northern Italy, sent French troops to occupy 
Hanover, and gathered a great force at Boulogne, 
evidently for an invasion of Britain, with which 
war had broken out again in 1803. 

In 1804 he was created Emperor of the French, 
the vote of the nation confirming the decree of 
the senate that conferred the erown upon him. 
The Pope came to Paris to be present at the 
coronation, but he was allowed only a small share 
in the ceremony. Napoleon: seized the crown, as 
he had already seized the power it represented, 
placed it on his own head, and then himself 
crowned the Empress Josephine. 

Pitt, who was once more Prime Minister 
of Britain, had formed a new league of Austria, 
Russia, Sweden and Britain against France. 

50 
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Prussia for the time remained neutral. While the 
allies were preparing their forces in the east, 
Napoleon came to Boulogne to complete his plans 
for the invasion of Britain. He had collected a 
hundred thousand men and flat-bottomed boats 
to carry them across the Channel, but his fleet 
was not there to protect them and British ships 
were watching his movements. By a clever trick 
Nelson was drawn, to the West, Indies, and while 
he searched there for the French they made all 
sail for home. à : 

Another British fleet, however, had remained on 
watch, and when Villeneuve returned, he was 
met at Finisterre. and driven -once more into 
Cadiz. His retreat destroyed all hope of invading 
Britain. Swiftly Napoleón changed his plans and 
withdrew,his forces from the shores of the Channel 
and the North Sea to make a sudden attack else- 
where, An Austrian army at Ulm was surrounded 
almost before its leader knew that the French 
had left Boulogne. 

Tts surrender was balanced next day by one of 
the worst blows that France had ever received. 
Villeneuve had again ventured out of Cadiz, and 
Nelson who was waiting for him attacked the 
combined fleets at Trafalgar. There, on October 
91st, was fought a battle which ranks with La 
Hogue and the defeat of the Armada among the 
greatest sea fights in history. Villeneuve drew 
up his fleet in two lines with the ships of the 
second line opposite the spaces in the first. Nelson 
drove at him also in two lines but at right angles 
to the French formation, and in a short time all 
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the vessels were engaged. As Nelson sailed into 
the fight he showed a signal that will be re- 
membered as long as history lasts, * England 
expects that every man will do his duty." 

All day long the battle raged, the ships being 
often so close, that their guns almost touched. By 
evening the allied fleet was totally destroyed; 


ZX 


Ç LORD NELSON. 
nineteen great vessels had been taken or sunk, a 
few had escaped to Cadiz, while others that had 
fled north fell into the hands of another British 
fleet. 

»But the joy caused by this great victory and by 
the ruin of the sea power of Francé was mingled 
with mourning. Nelson was shot “early in the 
fight and lived only long enough to learn that his 
victory was complete. f 4 
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On land, however, France continued to be 
victorious. The forces of the coalition attacked 
Napoleon at Austerlitz near Brünn in Moravia. 
There, at *the battle of the three Emperors," the 
Russian and Austrian troops were completely 
defeated. The Russians, on whom, the losses of 
the day chiefly fell, were driven from the field, 
and, as the broken crowds fled across a frozen 
lake the French guns ‘shattered the ice so that 


hundreds who had escaped the bullets sank in * 


its waters. The Russians retreated to their own 
country and the Austrians were forced to make 
terms. ° 
Prussia had been bribed into neutrality by 
Napoleon's offer to add Hanover to its dominions, 
and had kept shamefully aloof while Russia, 
Austria and Britain were fighting for the in- 
dependence of Europe. In 1806, however, her 
ambassador at Paris discovered that Napoleon was 
proposing to restore Hanover to George IIT. as the 
price of peace, and Prussia at once declared war. 
But she had no chance against the victorious 
armies of France. A battle fought at Jena was 
an even greater triumph for Napoleon than Auster- 
litz had been. Prussia was crushed, Berlin was 
. occupied and the most severe terms were dictated. 


11. THE FRENCH-EMPIRE AND ITS > 
„ VASSAL STATES. 


Napoleon was no sooner Emperor of France 
than he formed the idea of setting up a number 
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of vassal states through which he might become 
over-lord of Europe. The ruler of Austria as 
Holy Roman Emperor was head of the German 
States, but Francis IL. now took the title of 
Emperor of Austria so that if he should lose his 
position in Germany he might still be the equal 
of his upstart rival. 

The Republie that had been set up in Northern 
Ttaly at a hint from Napoleon formed itseif into 
а kingdom and asked him to become its king. 
*God has given it to me,” he declared with 
mock piety, as he placed the iron crown on his 
brow. 

But it was only after his victory at Austerlitz 
that Napoleon began to develop his plans. He 
added Venice to his Italian kingdom and so 
deprived Austria of its last hold on Italy. The 
Tyrol was given to Bavaria, and that state and 
Wiirtemberg were made kingdoms. From Vienna 
he issued a decree giving the kingdom of Naples 
to his brother Joseph. The French entered Naples, 
but a British fleet occupied the Straits of Messina 
and they could not cross into Sicily. At the 
same time Louis Bonaparte became king of 
Holland and several new states were formed in 
Italy and Germany to reward the French generals." 

‘In Germany Napoleon made even more startling 
changes. Bavaria, Würtemberg and Baden were 
separated from the Empire and joined with several 
smaller states to form a Confedération of the 
Rhine. The lands of the smaller German princes 
were *mediatised," that is, joined to the provinces 
in which they were situated. After Jena, Prussia 
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which under Frederick the Great had risen to 
second place in the empire became practically a 
vassal state. Napoleon treated North Germany 
as he had treated the South. Princes were deposed 
at his nod and a new kingdom of Westphalia 
was formed for his brother Jerome and added to 
the Confederation. Saxony and several smaller 
states also sought admission till the Confederation ~ 
stretched from the Baltic to the Alps and from 
the Rhine to the Oder, forming a vast dominion, 
entirely under the heel of France. This re- 
arrangement of Germany broke up the Holy 
Roman Empire which had lasted in name at. 
least from the days of Charlemagne. 

We are astonished now*at the ease with which 
one who had been unknown a few years before 
played with the map of Europe, dealing out 
kingdoms and empires, and raising and deposing 
their rulers at his pleasure. Two countries, how- 
ever, he could not reduce— Britain and Russia, 
and it was his contests with these that ruined him. 

Since Britain lay out of reach of his armies he 

. determined to strike at her through her trade. 
For this purpose he began his famous * Continental 
System" by issuing the Berlin Decrees of 1806. 
He declared the British Islands to be in a state 
of blockade, ordered all British goods to be seized, 
and forbade any state on the Continent to do 
. business with Britain. These decrees were merely * 
foolish. His battalions were ready to obey , his 
orders, but Napoleon made a strange mistake in 
thinking that to satisfy his personal ambition 
his people and his allies would deny themselves 
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the comforts and necessaries of life: that the 
British merchants supplied. 

The Berlin Decrees actually increased British 
prosperity, for they set up all round the shores 
of Europe a system of smuggling that Napoleon 

+ could not prevent. He himself could not do 
without British goods. His soldiers wore English- 
-made uniforms and boots from Northampton that 
had been imported at Hamburg by his special 
| licenee. 

Britain replied to the Decrees by Orders in 
Council which commanded all vessels trading 
.with France or her allies to call first at British 

| ports. Had it been possible to enforce these terms 

completely the trade òf the world would have 

a been destroyed. As it was they caused trouble 

with the United States, which refused to recognise 

the Qrders, but they taught the Continent the 
disadvantages of French rule. 

After the issue of his Decrees Napoleon set out 
from Berlin to deal with the Tsar. He used the 

1 - name of Kosciusko, who was then in France, to 
‘bring the Poles to his side, but their renewed 
hopes of independence were soon quenched. 

The first pitched battle was fought at Eylau in 
1807 amidst snow and ice, but Napoleon could 
make no impression on the solid Russian masses. 

| Both armies held their ground for three days, and 
| < both retreated to seek reinforcements. In the. 
same year, however, the Russians let themselves be 
entrapped in an unsuitable position at Friedland 
and a great slaughter took place.. A few days 
later the two Emperors met at Tilsit on a raft 
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moored in the Niemen and arranged a peace by 
which Russia broke with Britain, agreed to enforce 
the Berlin Decrees and accepted "Finland as the 
reward of her friendship with the French. For 
five years she kept her share of the bar gain, but 
she found it impossible to do without British 


goods and when the Tsar gave up the Continental 
system, war broke out once more. 


** VIVE L'EMPEREUR !” 


12.—TWO SONNETS ON LIBERTY. 
(1). Thoughts of a Briton on the Subjugation of Switzerland. 
Two voices are there—one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains—each a mighty voice; 
In both from age to age, thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 
There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought’st against him; but hast vainly striven, 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs héard by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft ; 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left; 
For, high-souled maid, what sorrow would it be 
That mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And ocean bellow from his rocky shore, $ 
And neither awful voice be heard by thee! 


(2). November 1806. * 

Another year! another deadly blow! 
Another mighty empire overthrown! 
And we are left, or shall be left, alone; 
The last that dares to struggle with the foe. 
"Тїз well! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought, 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 
O dastard, whom such foretaste does not cheér! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, Ё 
Wise, upright, valiant; not a venal band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour, which they do not understand. 

° WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
* In 1806 the Prussians were completely defeated at Jena and Auerstädt. 
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.13. THE MAHRATTA WAR. 


When Napoleon set out for the East in 1798 
he intended to follow up his conquest of Egypt 
by helping those princes in India who disliked 
British rule: The chief of these was Tippoo Sahib, 
Sultan of Mysore, who was known as the “Tiger 
of Seringapatam.” With him the French were 
already in close communication and they looked 
upon, Citizen Tippoo "asa valuable ally. Six years 
before, Tippoo had been besieged in Seringapatam 
and had lost half his territory. He was now 
anxious to revenge that loss. 

The victories of the revolutionists and the 
presence of a French army in Egypt made Tippoo 
think his chance had come. But the Marquis of 
Wellesley, the Governor-general was aware of 
what was going on and took steps to meet the 
danger. He induced the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
Tippoo’s neighbour on the north, to dismiss the 
French officers and men in his service, and to 
accept a British force in their place. The force 
was maintained from the revenues of a part of 
the Nizam’s dominions, which was ceded to the 
British for the purpose. 

Early in 1799 a large army was sent from 
Madras, and Seringapatam was again besieged. 
One of the offieers of this army was Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, who got 
most of his early experience of fighting in India. 
After a siege that lasted for a month the fortress 
was taken by storm and Tippoo was killed. 
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E 
The conquest of Mysore and the treaty with the 
Nizam brought the British into conflict with a 
Still more dangerous enemy — the Mahrattas, in- 
dependent or half independent tribes of the 
western mountains, whose dominions extended from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. They 
were then the most powerful nation, in India. 

Their nominal head, the Peishwa, ruled at Poona 
but he received «only an uncertain obedience 
from the chiefs. In 1802 three of these chiefs, 
Scindia, Maharajah of Gwalior, the Rajeh of 
Berar, and Holkar, Maharajah of Indore, drove 
him from his throne, and forced him to seek 
the help of the British. He was allowed a guard 
on the same terms as the Nizam, that is, on the 
“subsidiary” plan, and ° General Lake and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley were sent against the rebels. 
Scindia had an immense army, including regiments 
trained and led by Frenchmen. One fierce. battle 
near Delhi set free the Mogul Emperor, who was 
practically a prisoner of the Mahrattas, and 
another at Laswaree completed Scindia’s defeat 
and destroyed French influence in Northern India. 

Wellesley was equally successful against the 
Rajah of Berar whom he defeated at Assaye and 
Argaum. At length the two princes agreed to 
“subsidiary” treaties with the British. 

Holkar was still at the head of a great force. 
He gained.some victories over divisions of the 
British army, and this tempted Scindia to break 
his treaty and join him in another rising. To- 
gether they laid siege to Delhi but withdrew on 
the approach of General Lake. 
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Fierce fighting followed in the yalley of the 
Jumna, but though Holkar was beaten again and 
again he would not submit. With the remnant 
of his troops he took refuge in the almost -im- 
pregnable fortress of Bhurtpore. For six weeks 
the British tried every means in their power to 
take the fort, but they failed, and in the end 
Holkar escaped and joined Scindia. Though his 
losses had been Enormous he would not submit 
and at last the East India Company grew tired 
of thé war. Its cost interfered with their profits, 
and they recalled Lord Wellesley and made 
peace with the Mahrattas. This fierce struggle 
Was not between British soldiers on the one hand 
and raw undisciplined inferior native troops on 
the other. 'The armies of the Mahrattas contained 
regiments trained in French tactics and were 
almost entirely officered by Frenchmen. They 
fought with the most desperate bravery and were 
only beaten by the superior military skill and 
ability of the British generals. 

The soldiers were bitterly disappointed that the 
war was stopped before the Mahrattas were com- 
pletely subdued. Twenty years later the task had 
to be undertaken once more. 


*14.—ТНЕ UPRISING OF THE PEOPLES 
AGAINST NAPOLEON—SPAIN. 
— At first Napoleon had to fight with kings and 
cabinets and had found little diffieulty in dealing 


with them as he pleased. He was now to feel the 
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strength of nations united as one man in their 
hatred of his oppression, and was to find that 
strength irresistible. The governments of Spain, 
Russia and Prussia had all cringed before the 
conqueror, but the peoples of these states were to 
work his ruin. r 

Portugal depended for its very existence on its 
trade with Britain, and had bought from Napoleon 
its exemption from the Continéhtal System. The 
Treaty of Tilsit having freed his hands in the east, 
however, the tyrant ordered Portugal to decept 
the Berlin Decrees and to confiscate British goods. 
Much against its will, the Portuguese government 
yielded in part, but this was not enough. A French’ 
decree declared that the House of Braganza had 
ceased to reign, and when Junot marched into 
Portugal the royal family set sail for Brazil to seek 
еге the freedom of which Europe, the Prince 
Regent declared, “had become unworthy.” ' 

The ease with which he had seemed to gain his 
ends in Portugal led Napoleon to reveal his plans 
for the conquest of Spain. He wished to repeat the 
part that Louis XIV. had played a hundred years 
earlier, and to unite France and Spain under his 
own family. He had already seized the fortresses 
north of the Ebro when a riot at Madrid drove 
Charles IV. from the throne and placed his son 
Ferdinand on it. By falsehoods and trickery 
Napoleon lured both Charles and Ferdinand to 
Bayonne and induced them to surrender the 
crown to him as judge of their claims. 

Murat being by this time master of Madrid, all 


pretence was laid aside, and Joseph Bonaparte was 
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declared king. The struggle had, however, just 
begun. Even before Joseph was proclaimed an 
insurrection of the people against the French had 
broken out and had spread rapidly over the whole 
peninsula. Arms were obtained, troops were 
enrolled, local juntas or committees were appointed 


| t 
| 1 SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY (DUKE OF WELLINGTON). 


Spain to a vigour that she had not felt for 

[ centuries. The news of the doings at Bayonne 
hee raised a fury of rage that found vent in massacres 
^of the French and of those who sided with them. 

There was great rejoicing in Britain at this 

outburst of the spirit of freedom in Spain. It 

was a similar outburst that had carried the revolu- 


| ` and a wave of patriotism and enthusiasm roused 
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tionary armies of the French from victory to 
victory, and now the despotism of the French | 
Emperor had raised the storm against himself. 


The: British people and the British government 


were at one in offers of help to Spain and so 
began the Peninsular War which ended only with 
the overthrow of Napoleon. р 

At first the French trained armies scattered 
the bands of Spanish peasants, But in 1808 twenty 
thousand Frenchmen were surrounded at Baylen 
in Andalusia and were forced to surrender. In 
the same year Sir, Arthur Wellesley at Vimeira ` 
defeated Junot, and drove the French from . 
Portugal These checks made an immense im- ` 
pression on the people of Europe and brought. 
Napoleon himself to the Peninsula. He marched —— 
on Madrid and then set out to meet the advance ot 
Sir John Moore, who retreated towards the sea. 
At Corunna Moore's force gained a victory over 
Soult, but Moore himself was killed. 

Napoleon had by this time left the war in the ~ 
‘Peninsula to be conducted by his marshals, for 
he had his hands full in other parts of Europe. 

Wellesley took command of the British: forces 
once more, He acted cautiously till his plans 
were completed, returning after each attack on 
the French to fortified lines of which the most 
famous were those of Torres Vedras. In this 
way he gained one victory after another, and in 
1812, was ready for a regular advance. Just then 
Napoleon drew his best regiments from Spain to 
accompany him on his expedition to Russia. At 
Salamanca the British crushed Marmont and the 


* 
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northern army, and Wellesley followed this up by 
taking possession of Madrid. Next year another 


‘advance led to Vittoria where the French were 


completely defeated and driven back into France. 
Looking back now we can see that the end was 
certain almost from the beginning, and even at 
the time Napoleon knew that for him success 
in the Peninsular War was a matter of life or 
. LÀ а а 
death. His vast genius seemed to be overcoming 


all difficulties when the victory of Wellington at 


Vittoria encouraged the allies to make another effort, 
and that final effort brought the war to a close, 


NAPOLEON'S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN of 1612. 


x Victory O Defeat © Indecisive 


15— THE UPRISING, OF THE PEOPLES— 
RUSSIA. 


While the French armies were trying to conquer 
Spain Napoleon was adding to his empire in other 


` 
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parts of Europe. Їп 1810 Louis Bonaparte re- 
signed the crown of Holland rather than force the 
Dutch to endure any longer the hardships of the 
Continental system. Holland was declared равб of 
France and at the same time the whole north-west 
of Germany from the Rhine to the Baltic was 
annexed ° 

The Emperor of Russia objected strongly to the 
extension of the French Empire. Не broke off 
from, the Continental System and allowed British 
goods to be brought into Russia. Napoleon began 
at once to prepare for invading Russia with a vast 
army. Every subject or allied state was ordered 
to send its share of the forces. Prussia was now 
thoroughly roused against the French, but its rulers 
were not ready to defy Napoleon and they un- 
willingly*added their forces to his. Many Prussian 
officers, however, enlisted with the Russians. 
24th 1812 the great French army, 


On ° June 
crossed the 


numbering nearly half a million, 
Niemen and entered Russian territory. Here, as 
in Spain, Napoleon was to learn how irresistible is 
the power of a nation whose patriotism has been 
roused. He had always despised the people of 
the countries he conquered, and had cared only for 
the armies that fought against him, but in Spain, 
in Russia, and afterwards in Prussia he met this 
xpected resistance, against which his 


new and une 
finest armies were powerles: 

In the Polish provinces of Russia the people gave 
him all the help they could, for he held out 
hopes that he might set up the ancient kingdom 
of Poland once more, but when he entered Russia 
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proper the difficulties of his march began. The 
Russians laid waste the country before him so 
that he could obtain no supplies. He could not 
carry food for his vast army and so from the 
very first his men suffered great hardships. He 
intended to attack the Russians at once and 
humble them by a great defeat, but they re- 
treated before him from Wilna to Smolensk, from 
Smolensk to Moscow, and enticéd him so cleverly 
hundreds of miles into the heart of the country 
that he lost 100,000 men without fighting a battle. 
Napoleon would have waited at Smolensk, but 
the Russian general set fire to the town and with- 
drew to Moscow. The French followed in thé 
hope of taking Moscow and forcing Alexander to 
make peace. At Borodino, a great and stubborn 
battle was fought. The French were victorious 
and continued their march, but they found Moscow 
silent and deserted. Fires broke out next day 
and destroyed most of the houses, and the 
. French were forced to withdraw after only a short 
stay. They could only return by the way they had 
come. All that they had suffered on the march 
up was nothing compared with the horrors of. 
that retreat. For four hundred miles through ` 


snow and storm, without regular supplies and ` 


exposed to constant attacks of  hordes of 
Cossacks, the wretched Frenchmen struggled on. 
Thousands perished of cold and hunger and fatigue. 
Thousands of stragglers were cut off by the 
Russians, The retreat soon become a flight. Ney 
had the duty of guarding the rear and gained the 
title of “bravest of the brave,” but the Russians 
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trusted more to the effects of the winter than to 
fighting, and against the frost and snow, the 
French had no defence. 

The worst horrors: of the retreat took place at 
the erossing of the Beresina. There the Russians 
seized the bridges by which tlie French intended 
to cross and, although Napoleon skilfully con- 
strueted other bridges, 25,000 of the Grand Army 
were either kille or taken prisoners. A week 
later Napoleon left his ruined army as he had done 
in Egypt and set off alone to Paris. In another 
week, on December 13th, eighty thousand wretched 
and disordered troops struggled across the Niemen. 
The last man of the Grand Army to leave Russian 
soil was Marshal Ney himself. True to his title he 
covered the French retreat to the end. 

All Burope saw in this great disaster the turning 
point in the career of Napoleon and felt that the 
ruin of his expedition was the beginning of the 
downfall of his vast empire. During the next 
two years he made gigantic efforts to repair the . 
losses he had met in Russia, but they were the 
efforts of despair. 


.16.—THE UPRISING OF THE PEOPLES— 
PRUSSIA. 


Prussia had suffered’ more from the tyranny 
of Napoleon, than any other nation of Europe. 
She had been forced to give up one province 
after another till she was reduced to half her 
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former size. She had had to pay great sums to 
the French, while her commerce and her manu- 
factures had been almost ruined by the Berlin 
Decrees. French garrisons held her fortresses and 
French troops were quartered in her towns. It 
seemed as if no nation could recover from so 
great disasters. ^ 

Fortunately for Prussia however, Stein, the new 
minister of Frederick Willimfi, understood the 
strength to be gained by a revival of national spirit 
such as was now taking place in Spain, and he 
set about a complete reform of the government. 
Feudalism was abolished and a modern system of 
land-holding was introduced. Towns were allowed 
to choose their councils and magistrates, and the 
laws were repealed that had kept nobles, burghers 
and peasants apart. А 

At the same time the army was reorganised, 
Napoleon, to keep Prussia weak, had ordered 
her to keep her army down to 40,000 men. By 
enlisting her soldiers for two years only, and then 
sending them home to make room for others, 
she obeyed the French commands yet gaye all 
her able-bodied men a military training. Thus she 
gathered strength for the great struggle. ` 

These changes had the effect intended. They 
roused a strong publie spirit in the Prussian people, 
that bound all classes closely together, and ex- 
pressed itself in a bitter hatred of France. The 
time had not come for an open rising, but the 
people formed secret societies all over the country 
in which they encouraged one another in preparing 
for the deliverance of Germany. 
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The opportunity ‘came with the failure of 
Napoleon's Russian expedition. As the shattered 
remnants of his grand army straggled back 
through Prussian towns, the feeling spread that 
now if ever was the chance for which they had 
been working and waiting. The king was un- 
decided, but the nation settled the matter for him. 
The Prussian soldiers who had been forced to 
join the French fade terms With the Russians, 
and after some delay his ministers forced the king 
to ally himself with the Tsar. 


War was declared against France and an appeal * 


was made to the nation to provide men for the 
army that must be formed. Inanswer the Prussians 
rose almost like one man. Rich and poor, high 
and low, townsmen and peasants, professors and 
students erowded to enrol as volunteers, till the 
king had 200,000 men in arms. The resurrection 
of the’ Prussian nation was complete. 

By a great effort the French provided Napoleon 
with a new army of over 200,000 men and with this 
he now marched against the allies. He drove them 
back at Lützen in Saxony and defeated them more 
severely at Bautzen a few weeks later. Another 
defeat. would have crushed them, but Napoleon 
made a truce of two months and in that time 
Austria joined the coalition and so completed the 
circle of his enemies,— Britain, Sweden, Prussia, 
Russin, Austria and Spain. 

Napoleon hoped to + Sitter the allied armies by 
a series of swift attacks. He himself gained a 
great victory at Dresden, but his generals in other 
parts of Germany were driven back. His plan 
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had failed, and he withdrew to Leipzig for a last 
stand against the great armies that were now 
closing in upon him ‘on every side. There from 
the 16th to the 18th of October was fought the 
great “Battle of the Nations" in which more 
than half a million men took part. The French 


NAPOLEON SIGNS HIS ABDICATION, 


were completely defeated, and fell back at once 
across the Rhine. Germany was free, 

The allies would have made a peace, allowing 
Napoleon to remain Emperor of all the territory ` 
from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, but he refused, 
and in January 1814 two armies invaded France. | 

Napoleon had no troops to meet them and the 
fall of his empire was immediate. In March Paris 
was taken by the Germans On April 10th 
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Wellington, after driving Soult from the Pyrenees 
finished the Peninsular War by a great victory at 
Toulouse. ^ 

On April 11th, Napoleon surrendered to the allies. 
He was allowed to retire to the island of Elba, and 
the Bourbon family was restored to the throne of 
France in the person of Louis XVIII. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


‘17.—THE EARLY DAYS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
After the War of Independence the first duty 
óf the United States Was to draw up а Con- 
stitution. The thirteen states that had taken 
| t ar were quite independent of each 


part in the w : | 
other, It was a common saying among Americans 
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that they were like a barrel without a hoop, a 
nation without a national government. 

The people were divided into two parties, 
Federalists who wished to set up a strong central 
government, which should have power over all the 
states, and Republicans who wished the separate 
States to remain independent. о 

The struggle between these two parties was so 
keen that it seemed as if the union might be 
dissolved. At last a new constitution was drawn 
up dividing the power between the states and the 
national government, and after much difficulty all 
the states accepted it. George Washington was 
chosen first President of the United States in 
1789 and ruled for two terms till 1797. 

The country at this time imported its manu- 
factured goods chiefly from Britain. When war 
broke out between Britain and F rance, trade was 
much injured as America had no navy to "protect 
her ships. The people would have liked to join 
the French who had helped them in the War of 
Independence, but Washington signed a treaty 
with Britain by which he bound America to 
remain neutral for ten years. 

When the Republicans came into office they 
strictly limited the authority of the central 
government and encouraged the sovereign power 
of the separate states. That is still the main idea 

in the American Constitution. Because of it a 
civil war was, needed to get rid of slavery and 
the action of one state or another has more than 
once placed the American government in danger 
of a foreign war. 
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Till this time the United States extended only 
to the Mississippi, but in 1803 Napoleon offered 
to sell to the Americans the territory of Louisiana * 
which he had obtained from the Spaniards. -He 
was afraid it might be seized by the British, and 
was glad-to dispose of it for £3,000,000. The 
purchase of Louisiana, which stretched from the 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, doubled the 
area of the Unite States. е 

After Washington's treaty expired the quarrels 
with Britain broke out anew and the issue of the 
Berlin Decrees and the Orders in Council made 
matters worse. Britain claimed the right to search 
American vessels for British sailors and for goods 
being carried to France. „Тһе Americans objected, 
and at length in 1812 President Madison declared 
war. Nevertheless, so independent were the states, 
that two of them, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
refused to take any part in the war or to pay any 
share of the cost. 

Much of the fighting took place at sea between 
single ships on each side, for the Americans had 
no navy that could fight a great battle like St. 
Vincent or Trafalgar. In these sea-duels the 
Americans were at first most successful. Time 
after time the British ship was either captured 
or sunk, and it seemed as if Britain had at last 
met her match at sea, but she soon put matters 
right by taking greater care in fitting out her 
ships and in selecting their erews, and the later 
contests were gained by the British, 


* See map on p. 165. 
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In the land fighting neither side gained any 
decided advantage. In 1812 the Americans invaded 
Canada but were driven back, while a Canadian 


FIGHT BETWEEN TIE FRIGATES SHANNON AND CHESAPEAKE. 


expedition into Ohio was spoiled by a victory 
gained by the American fleet on Lake Erie. 

Next year, however, the Americans renewed their 
attempt, and after several successes got possession 
of Upper Canada, but before the end of the winter ` 
they were driven out. “In 1814 they gained а | 
victory at Chippewa and cleared the British from а 
Lake Champlain. This attempt, however, was no 
more successful than the others, and the determined " 
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efforts to conquer Canada, which was the main 
object of the war, ended in complete failure. 

The close of the war in Europe now allowed the 
British to send larger forces to America. One 
expedition sailed úp the Potomac, and burned the 
Capitol and other public buildings at Washington, 


the new capital of the United States. It then ` 


sailed to attack Baltimore but was driven back. 

The last struggle of the wae was an attack on 
New Orleans which was defeated by the bravery 
fof the American General Jackson. The British 
leader and a great number of his men were killed. 
This fight was a needless waste of life, for peace 
had already been signed at Ghent, though tlie 
news of it had not reached the armies. 


18.-REMAKING THE MAP OF EUROPE, 


The vast Empire that Napoleon had built up 

fell to pieces on his fall. So great was the 
confusion in Europe that a Congress of all the 
powers met at Vienna to settle the claims to 
disputed territories. 

The members assembled in September but it was 
November before they got to work. It was then 
clearly seen that, now that the danger that had 
united them was past, the nations were as jealous 
of one another as ever. 4 

It had been arranged’ that the smaller states 
might send agents to the Congress but that the 
main questions in dispute should be settled by 
Britain. Russia, Prussia and Austria alone. It 
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was, however, found to be impossible to leave 
out France, and Talleyrand the French representa- 
tive took a large share in the work of the Congress. 

In re-arranging the map of Europe the Congress 
paid almost as little attention to the wishes of the 
nations concerned as Napoleon himself had done. 
Hach power tried only to get the greatest possible 
compensation for its losses in the war and to 
prevent its neighbodrs from becbming too strong. 

At first there was not much difficulty. Holland 
and Bélgium were united to form a kingdom for 
the Prince of Orange, Norway was given to the 
king of Sweden, and Hanover was restored to 
George III. In Italy Lombardy was given back 
to Austria, and Piedmont. and Savoy to Sardinia. 
The Pope received once more his lands in central 
Italy and a number of small duchies were set up 
again in the north, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, all 
dependiag on Austria. 

The great difficulty was to satisfy the claims of 
Russia and Prussia. Russia demanded almost the . 
whole of Poland, and Prussia wished to annex all 
Saxony, but so extravagant were these terms that 
they threatened to break up the Congress. 

The Tsar declared that he would not return to 
St. Petersburg without proper compensation for 
all that his people had suffered, and hinted that 
he had 300,000 men to support his claim. Prussia 
was ready to hand over her part of Poland if she 

received Saxony and sufficient territory on the 
` Rhine to form a protection against France. 

On the other hand Austria, Britain and France, 
held that to add so much to the dominions of 
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Russia and Prussia would destroy the balance 
of power and would be unjust to the smaller 
states. To such a pitch did the quarrel rise that 
tbese three nations agreed to fight if necessary for 
a just division of the lands in dispute. 

But in the end the matter was settled peacefully. 
Russia gave up a large part of Boland, Prussia 
Agreed to take part only of Saxony. It was only 
slowly that these ‘difficulties could be arranged and 
meanwhile the time of the members was taken 
up with a series of balls, receptions, and &aieties 
of all kinds. “They consult wisely all day and 
dance all night,” said one. “The Congress dances 
but does not advance," said another. - 

The unexpected message “Napoleon has left 
Elba” brought the dissipation to a sudden stop. 
It had been said that “if the cocked hat and 
surtout of Napoleon were placed on a stick on 
the shores of Brest, it would cause Europe to run 
to arms from one end to the other.” It was true. 
The powers forgot their quarrels, arranged their 
disputes and hastened the work of settlement. 

Prussia received part of Jerome's kingdom of 
Westphalia and much territory on both banks of the 
Rhine. This made her by far the most powerful of 
the German States and helped her to become the 
head of the German Empire. Bavaria, Wurtemberg 
and Saxony remained independent kingdoms, and a 
loose federation of the German States was a rranged. 
Switzerland received the’ constitution she still keeps 
as a union of twenty-two cantons. 

The artificial arrangement of the states of Italy 
and Germany was perhaps the best that could 
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then be made, but it hindered union in these 
countries, and half a century was to pass before 
a united Italy and a German Empire could take 
their places among the powers of Europe: 


19.—THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


If the Powers had wished to place Napoleon 
where he could most easily carry on intrigues in 
France,and Italy, the two countries that he had 
ruled most directly, they could not have sent him to 
a better spot than the island of Elba. There he had 
a court filled with his friends, a large income, a tiny 
navy, and a small army of over a thousand veterans. 

The changes that took place on the restoration 
of the Bourbons and the mistakes that were 
made by his haughty court lost for Louis XVIII. 
much of the favour with which he had been 
received. The army began to regret the loss of its 
great leader, and the real strength of France 
still lay in its army. Everywhere men began to 
talk of *Father Violet, of *the little corporal" 
who would appear with the violet in thespring, and 
it was only Louis and his court who were really 
surprised when the news eame that Napoleon had 
left Elba and had landed near Cannes. 

At Grenoble, where he had expected a battalion 
to desert to his side, he met with the first opposi- 
tion, but he rode boldly to,the front of the soldiers 
and tearing open his well-known blue coat called 
on them to shoot him if they wished. In reply 
they broke their ranks and crowded round him 


with the old ery of “Vive l'Empereur!" Every- 
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where it was the same. His first call brought his 
old soldiers to his side. 

Marshal Ney had been loudest in denouncing the 
mad attempt of the Emperor to regain his throne. 
When sent against him he declared he would * bring 
back Bonaparte in an iron cage,” but a word from 
Napoleon turned him too. He threw his hat in the 
air, waved his sabre, and cried * Vive YEmpereur 
with the others. The way to Paris now lay 
open. Louis fled, first to Lille and then to, Ghent. 
Napoleon set out from Lyons, travelling so fast 
that he left his guard behind, and on the evening 
of March 20th drove, almost unattended, into the 
court of the Tuileries. 

He went to work at once to set up a new 
government and to raise a new army. No one 
of less génius than himself could have done half 
so much. In one month he had put down all 
opposition of the royalists in the south and west. 
In three he was at the head of 125,000 men. 

The open quarrels of the powers at Vienna had 
encouraged the Emperors return, but he was 
disappointed by the speed with which they united 
against him, for they dared not remain divided 
when Napoleon took the field. 

A proclamation was at once issued denouncing 
Napoleon as the general enemy and disturber of the 
peace of the world, and declaring that there could 
no longer be either peace or truce with him. The 
four great powers bound themselves to call out their 
whole military force if necessary against him, and not 
to lay down their arms till he had been overthrown. 

The British Parliament voted eleven millions to 
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the powers, and sent 80.000 men to the Netherlands 
under Wellington. The best of the regular soldiers 


` were still in America, and Wellington's. army con- 


sisted largely of Belgians and Hanoverians. None 
the less he proposed to join with the Prussians under 
Blücher in an immediate invasion of France. 
Napoleon, however, was not the one to wait to 
be attacked. His plan was to, throw his whole 
force between the British and the Prussians, drive 
them apart and defeat them in turn. On the 
16th of June he attacked Bliicher at Ligny, and 
after a fierce struggle that lasted all afternoon 
and evening, defeated him and drove him back. 
The Prussians, however, retreated in good order 
and prepared for another stand. They moved 
along the road to Wavre, keeping in touch with 
Wellington and still ready to join him. 

The same afternoon Ney attacked Wellington 
at Quatre Bras. The bull of the army was still 
marching from Brussels, but the squares of British 
and German troops stood so firm that the charges 
of French cavalry and the deadly fire of their 
cannon could not move them. As fresh regiments 
came up the British position became every minute 
stronger and at length Ney drew back. 

Wellington then took up a new position near 
Waterloo, on ground that he had inspected a year 
before and had declared to be an ideal situation 
far a battle. Blücher was only twelve miles off 
and was preparing to set out at daybreak to join 
the British. A great battle was поме сег айп. “It 
is at Waterloo,” said Bliicher to his generals, “that 
the campaign is to be decided.” 
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THERE WAS A SOUND OF REVELRY BY NIGHT. 


20.—THE EVE OF WATERLOO. 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave 
men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
. Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake 
Š again, 
And all went merry as а marriage bell; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising 


knell. 
89 
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Did ye not hear it? No; ‘twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance, let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure 
meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 

But hark! that heavy sound breaks in once 

more, 
As if the clouds it$ echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clea rer, deadlier than before i 
Arm! arm! it is —it is—the cannon’s opening 

roar! 


Within a windowed niche of that high wall 
Sate Brunswick's fated” chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound, the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with death’s prophetic 
ear; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it 
near £ 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell; 
He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting 


fell. 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 


Or whispering 
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The life from out young hearts, and choking 


sighs 

Which ne'er might be repeated; who might 
guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual 
eyes, 


Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could 
rise ? e v 


And there was mounting in hot haste: the 
steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering 
car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
- And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
with white lips, & Тһе foe,—they 


come, they come Hy: 
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And wild and high the “Cameron’s gathering” 
rose. 

The war note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 

Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon 
foes: 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 

Savage and shrill! But with the Breath which 
fills 2 

Their mountain pipe, so fill the Mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years 

And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman’s 

ears! 


E 
And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unreturning braye—alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall 
grow 
In its next verdure, when the fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, : 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold 
and low. 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signaLsound' of 
strife, 
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The morn the marshalling in arms—the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array! 
The thunder clouds close o’er it, which when 
rent 
| The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 
pent, o 
Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial 
blent! “z Q Lorp Byron. 


(From “ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage.") 


HOUGOUMONT. 


21.— WATERLOO. 


On two parallel ridges, fully a mile apart and 
with a gentle hollow between, the two hostile 
armies faced each other on the morning of the 
18th of June. Wellington held the northern ridge, 
behind which lay his main body out of sight of the 
enemy. He occupied also three strong positions 
on the long slope before him, the chateau of 
Hougoumont with its orchard on his right, the farm 


of La Haye Sainte in the centre, and some farm. 
buildings at Papelotte on his left: The fiercest ~ 


struggles took place round these outposts. Welling- 
ton had over 60,000 men in the field, of whom 24, 000 
were British; Napoleon had 71,000. 

The battle Msn about 11 o'clock with a furious 


attack on Hougoumont. This was driven back; 


but the French came on again and again in vast 
numbers, and only the splendid bravery of the 
defending troops saved the position. Napoleon 
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had meant this to be merely a side attack, to 
take away the attention of Wellington from his 
main effort against the British centre, but the 
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splendid defence of Hougoumont led him to send 


always more and more regiments against it and so 


to weaken his line. 
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The main part of his plan was to break through 
the British centre, seize La Haye Sainte, and crush 
the British left. Just as his strongest blow was 
about to be given the Prussians began to appear 
among the woods to the east. The rain that had 
fallen all night had filled the roads with mud in 
which their cannon stuck till the soldiers could 
hardly drag them. Only Bliicher could have got 
the men forward. “Marshal Fotavards” they called. 
him. “I have pledged my word to Wellingtoni he 
said, “and you must get on. 

It was two o'clock when Ney delivered his grand 
attack on the British centre. The Belgians gave 
way before it but the British, drawn up in two 
lines, fired in the faces of the French, then charged 
with the bayonet and drove them back. The Scots 
Greys and other heavy cavalry dashed up and 
broke the retreating ranks to pieces, the High- 
landers joining in their wild rush, holding on by 
the stirrups of the horsemen. On they swept 
across the hollow and over the French slope, right 
up to Ney’s guns which they disabled, then draw- 
ing back before the French horse they gained 
their old position, bringing 2000 prisoners with 
them. à 

At four o'clock Ney made another attempt; with 
a mass of cavalry he galloped up the slope. But the 
British infantry was thrown into squares on which 
he could make no impression. Bayonetsand bullets 
tore his ranks,to pieces but he charged again and 
again, breaking the splendid cavalry of France 
against the unbroken squares. 

By this time La Haye Sainte had been taken and 
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Napoleon drove back the first advances of the 
Prussians, who were coming up in ever greater 
numbers on his right. More infantry was needed 
to hold La Haye Sainte, but when Ney sent to ask 
it, none were to be had. “ Does he want me to 
make them?” cried Napoleon. 

"Then came the final effort of the day. Napoleon 
had kept the splendid regiments of the Imperial 
Guard in reserve. °° He brought them up now and 
sent them against the weary British soldiers. The 
troops to oppose them were kept lying on the 
grass till the Frenchmen had reached the top of 
the slope. Then at the word, * Up! Guards, and at 
them!” they sprang up. A deadly volley at close 
quarters, a sudden rush with the bayonet, and the 
disordered masses of the French rolled back over 
the ridge and into the valley. These had been the 
British tactics all day long—volley and charge— 
and all day long they had proved irresistible. 

A second column attacking from the direction of 
Hougoumont was shattered in the same way. Ав 
Napoleon saw his Old Guard driven back he knew 
that the day was lost. He tried to rally the troops 
that remained to him, but there was to be no rally. 
Wellington ordered his whole line to advance, and 
after a short resistance the French broke and fled 
in the utmost confusion. The British were too 
exhausted to follow far and the pursuit was left 
to the Prussians. 

° Napoleon fled to Paris, where he resigned his 
crown to his son, but the allies restored Louis 
XVIIL, and the fallen Emperor fled to Rochefort 
hoping to escape to America. Finding that he 
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could not do so, he gave himself up to the British. 
He was sent to St. Helena from which escape was 
impossible. There he died in 1821. In 1840 his 
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body was brought to France and was re-buried 
with great pomp in a beautiful tomb in the 
Hotel des Invalides at Paris. us 
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PART II.—1815-1848. 


Reaction, Reform, and Revolution. 


22— DISCONTENT IN BRITAIN. 


Britain paid dearly for the glory she had gained 
in the war. The years that followed the battle 
of Waterloo were full of trouble for her.” We 
usually think of war as causing misery and dis- 
content, and expect peace to bring prosperity and 
wealth, but many causes combined in 1815 to bring 
bad times. B 

Britain had been kept busy supplying the needs 
of the great allied armies. Even Napoleon granted 
Special licences to buy British goods for his soldiers, 
and the Berlin Decrees had been evaded by a vast 
smuggling trade carried on all along the coasts 
of the Continent. Merchants expected that the 
peace that opened all ports to our ships might 
double our trade. The long war, however, had 
exhausted the nations of Europe. They were too 
poor to buy, and the goods our merchants sent 
over were often either sold at a loss or left spoil- 
ing at the ports. As a result hundreds of our 
merchants became bankrupt, and thousands of 
workmen were thrown idle. 

A second cause of discontent h 
with the war, , The use of machinery in place of 
hand labour was Spreading fast in Britain and 
the poor people who lost their work did not see 
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that what was so hard for them at the time was 
for the good of the nation in the end. They + 
blamed the new machines for stealing their bread, 
and they set about smashing threshing machines 
and looms. They took the name of Luddites from 
a simple lad led Ludd who had once smashed 
a frame in 4 fit of anger. A band of these poor 
creatures would steal into a village in the night, 
sentries would be posted on the roads, and the 
mills, would be broken open, looms and other 
machines destroyed, and furniture smashed or 
burned. Then the band would scatter as secretly 
and quickly as it had gathered. 

Tt was difficult to suppress such outrages. They 
were at last put down father by the influence of 
a newspaper than by the soldiers who were set to 
guard the mills. In 1816 William Cobbet issued a 
twopenny paper, the Weekly Political Register, 
in which he pointed out that burning and break- 
ing machines was unjust and useless and that 
the only cure for the evils of the working men 
was reform of Parliament. His teaching was 
accepted and so he helped to put a stop to loom 
&mashing, and set on foot the great movement 
that led to the Reform Act of 1832. 

The discontent in the country was increased by 
a.new corn law intended to help the British 
farmers by keeping out foreign grain. But so 
many men were engaged in the new ‘factories 
that the farmers of the country could no longer 
grow all the corn that the nation required. "Thus 
grain was scarce and bread was dear. The farmers 
got great prices for their crops and landlords got 
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high rents, but the poor people suffered. Famines 
+ were frequent and many were starving. 
All this distress expressed itself in the cry for 
* 
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reformrof parliament. Great meetings of working 
men were held, and clubs named after the patriot 
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John Hampden were formed in every town. 
Rumours of treason and of plots reached the 
ears of the government and it passed severe laws 
fof putting down disturbances, but the outbreaks 
that did occur were very slight. 

In Seotland a cry arose for reform of the 
burghs. Town councillors in Scotland still named 
their own successors and when, in 1817, Montrose 
received a new Charter allowing some of the 
magistrates to be chosen by the people, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Glasgow, and other burghs demanded the 
same liberty. The government however looked on 
this as a step towards parliamentary reform and 
would do nothing. Scotland had to wait nearly 
twenty years for burgh reform. 

In 1819 the large towns of England. began to 
hold monster meetings at which motions in fayour 
of reform were adopted. In August one such 
meeting was held at St. Peters Fields, then on 
the outskirts of Manchester. Over 40,000 persons 
attended. The magistrates wished to arrest the 
chairman, but they lost their heads and sent a 
body of hussars to charge the peaceable crowd. 
The wildest panic followed. Several persons were 
killed. and over a hundred were injured. This 
unfortunate event—known among the reformers 
as the Massacre of Peterloo—was due to the 
mistake of the Manchester magistrates, but it 
did a great deal to turn the nation against the 
government. A month later meetings in Paisley 
and Glasgow were dispersed by the military, but 
in other parts of the country the reformers were 
allowed to meet undisturbed. Parliament resolved 
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however to support the action of the Manchester 
magistrates and passed a set of laws known as 
the “Six Acts” by which private drilling, the use 
of arms and the holding of unauthorised meetings 
were forbidden. Political prisoners were to be 
tried without delay, and editors had to give 
security that they would not pubiish seditious 
articles in their newspapers. 


23—STEAMSHIPS AND RAILWAYS. ` 


It was a Scotsman, James Watt, who improved 
the steam engine and applied it to manufactures 
and so caused the revolution in industry that has 
already been mentioned. No sooner was Watt's 
work complete than other men set about trying 
to apply his engines to drive boats and carriages. 

The first steam-boat was built by Patrick Miller 
of Dalswinton near Dumfries, It consisted of twin 
boats fastened together, with a single paddle- 
wheel between them. At its trial on Dalswinton 
Loch in 1788 ihree great men were on board, 
Robert Burns, who was then tenant of Miller's 
farm of Ellisland, Alexander Naysmith the painter, 
and Henry Brougham the future Lord Chancellor. 
The engine for this boat was made by Symington 
who in 1801 built another steamer, the Charlotte 
Dundas, for towing barges on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal It was driven by a single paddle- 
wheel at the stern. 

The next steamboats were built on the Hudson 
by Robert Fulton, an American engineer, who 
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had seen the Charlotte Dundas and who bought 
his engines in Britain. His attempts succeeded, 
and steamers first came into common use on the 
grêat rivers of the United States. The invention 
came at the right moment, for the Americans 
were eager to extend the trade of the Mississippi 
and its branches in the great territory of 
Louisiana which they had lately bought from 
Napoleon. fo š 

The, first steamer to sail regularly from one 
port to another in Great Britain was Henry Bell's 
“Comet,” which from 1812 ran on the „Clyde 
between Glasgow and Greenock. Better engines 
were gradually introduced, and in а few years 
steamers were common detween such places as 
Greenock and Belfast, Dover and Calais, Leith 
and London. 

Some time passed after the invention of the 
stationary engine and the marine engine before 
the coming of the locomotive. Gast iron rails fixed 
to sleepers are said to have been used first in 1745, 
a steam carriage was invented in France in 1769, 
but it was 1813 before Puffing Billy was put on 
the rails at Wylam Colliery near Neweastle-on- 
- It could only travel slowly, but George 
at Killingworth 
and soon made 


Tyne. 
Stephenson, а working engineer 
Colliery, invented improvements 
an engine very like those that are still in use. 
This introduced what may be called the “railway 
age.” Men had begun to be anxious for some 
means of travelling quickly from place to place 
and George Stephenson gave them exactly what 


they needed. 
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The first railway in Britain on which passengers 
as well as goods were carried was opened between 
Stockton and Darlington in 1825. No one thought 
then that locomotives could run more than a few 
miles an hour, but at the opening of a new railway 
from Manchester to Liverpool in 1830 there was a 
great locomotive race for a prize of £500. George 
Stephenson won the "prize with the “Rocket,” 
which reached a speed of 32 miles an hour. It 
seemed to the people of that day that it would 
not be safe to travel more quickly. They would 
have been amazed if they could have been told 
of the speed at which express trains would travel 
in the twentieth century. Š 

Tt is all but impossible to understand fully the 
enormous effect of the use of steamships and rail- 
ways. Seas that were thought to 
countries may now be said to unite them 
are brought to our markets at 
extent never dreamed of before. 
fruit from California 
from New Zealand, 
land to land and n 
that live far apart. 


separate 
- Goods 
a speed and to a; 
We can have fresh. 
and fresh mutton and butter 
Letters are hastened from 
ations are bound together 
Travel for business, for 
education or for pleasure has become so easy and 
80 common that we can hardly realize the time 
when it took a week to go from Leith to London 


and when six weeks were spent in sailing to New 
York. š 
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24.THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 


In September 1815 a new treaty was signed 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. It was drawn 
up by the Emperor of Russia and was known 
as the Holy Alliance. Тһе rulers. of the three 


„countries declared that in future they would 


think only of justice, love and peace in dealing 
with their own subjects and infctreating with other 
nations, They said that they would consider 
their three nations as merely three branches of 
one Christian brotherhood, and they invited. other 
powers to join them. 

Britain and other countries were suspicious 
of this sudden change in the three states ‘that 
had shown so much selfishness and greed a year 
before at the Congress of Vienna. When asked to 
join the Alliance, Wellington said that he thought 
the British Government would require terms 
"somewhat more precise" He saw that the 
Alliance was really a league binding the members 
to help one another to maintain their absolute 


rule and to keep the new doctrines of liberty and- 


equality from spreading in their realms. 


Defore long the true Spirit of the Holy Alliance 


showed itself. In 1820 rebellions against arbitrary 
kings broke out in Spain, Portugal, and Naples, 
which with Sicily, formed a separate kingdom. 
Ferdinand of Spain, on being restored to the 
throne by the Congress of Vienna had withdrawn 
the constitution, abolished the Cortes or Spanish 
Parliament, and ruled as an absolute monarch. 
The people bore with his tyranny for a time, but 
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in 1820 the army mutinied, and risings took place 
over the whole country. The king was forced 
to yield, to restore the constitution, and to 
summon the Cortes. The allies called a’ Congress 
at Verona and threatened to send their armies 
into Spain to free the king from the control 
of his people. Wellington, who represented 
Britain at the congress, wished Spain to be left 
to settle her owh affairs. All that he could 
do, however, was to prevent a general war. In 
spite of British wishes a French army entered 
Spain. The new government withdrew before it 
from town to town till the fall of Cadiz ended 
fhe war. Ferdinand was restored to the throne 
and despotism was again set up with a French 
army to maintain it. 

Meanwhile Austria had been doing a similar 
work in Naples, and the Reform party in Portugal 
had been erushed by the nobles without outside 
help. It seemed as if the Holy Alliance would 
succeed in stamping out liberty in Western 
Europe, and that another great war would be 
‘needed to set the nations free, but in reality this 
was the only effort of the league. British opposi- 
tion ab Verona had robbed it of its strength, and 
it broke up on the death of the Tsar in 1825. 

The policy of the Alliance, however, bore fruit 
on the other side of the world. The Spanish 
colonies in America had never acknowledged 
Joseph Bonaparte as their king and, he had had no 
means of forcing them to submit. They were 
left very much to themselves during the Pen- 
insular War, and although they submitted to 
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Ferdinand when he was restored they had very 
soon revolted and claimed their independence. 

France now wished to reconquer the colonies, 
but Canníng the British foreign secretary objected. 
If Spain could get back her colonies without help, 
Britain, he said, would not interfere, but she 
would never allow another power t@ attack them. 
Soon afterwards he formally recognised their in- 
dependence. He ciaimed that ‘He had in this way 
kept France from becoming too strong. "Though 
she occupied Spain, it was not the old Spain on 
which the sun never set, but merely the weak and 
disturbed home country. He had created a new 
Spain in the new world. 1 

The United States of America also recognised the 
independence of the new republies, and President 
Monroe at the same time made the first Statement 
of the famous Monroe Doctrine. He declared 
that after that time (1823) no European power 
would be allowed to found a colony on the 
continent of America, and that any attempt to 
obtain dominions in the new world would be held 
by the United States to be a cause of war. 

The Americans look on the Monroe Doctrine 
as the foundation of their foreign poliey, but 
sometimes they seem to take it to mean that 
no European power can interfere with any 
American country, even to protect its own subjects. 


25.—OROSS AND CRESCENT IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


In 1821 while other peoples in the South of 
Europe were struggling against tyrannical kings, 
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the Greeks rose in revolt against their masters, 
the Turks. For centuries they had felt the cruelty 
of Turkish rule to be unbearable, and in their 
efforts to shake it off now they had the sympathy 
of most of the educated people of Europe. 

Those who had studied Greek literature and 
who knew how much the civilisation of modern 
Europe owes to the ancient Greeks were pleased 
that the land shoüüd once more be the home of 
a free people. When it was seen that the Greeks 
were in earnest, volunteers went to their help from 
Britain, France, Italy and Germany. 

The poet Byron was one of these volunteers. He 
hàd written much in praise of Greece and when 
war broke out he joined» the rebels, but he died 
at Missolonghi before he could do much. 

The Greeks, however, wished the help of the 
governments of Europe rather than. of individuals. 
Without that help they could do very little. They 
were divided too among themselves. Some looked 
to Russia for support, others depended upon Britain, 
while some thought only of plunder and revenge. 

No mercy was shown on either side. Turk 


- butchered Greek and Greek slew Turk till the 


war became a series of bloodthirsty massacres. 
In seven years the population of Greece was 
reduced one half. 

'The great powers had some difficulty in deciding 
what to do about the war. The Tsar as the 
constant.enemy of Turkey would have liked to 
take the side of the Greeks, but as head of the 
Holy Alliance he did not care to help a nation 
that was fighting against its ruler. 
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Britain, оп the other hand, had always been 
the champion of oppressed races, but it was also 
British policy to support the Turkish Empire 
in order to prevent Russia from becoming too 
strong. So nothing was done, and for several 
years the Greeks fought on, holding their own 
with difficulty. At length in 1825 Egypt sent 
its fleet against them, several Greek islands 
and the chief fdrtresses wére captured, and 
it became clear that if the powers did not 
interfere the Greeks would very soon be 
beaten. " : 

Just then, however, events took a turn in their 
favour. 'The Tsar Alexander died and the new 
Tsar, who had nothing to-do with the Holy Alliance 
and wished to act as the protector of the Greek 
Church, was inclined to help the Greeks. Britain 
could not trust Russia alone in a war with Turkey. 
France joined with Britain, and the three powers 
signed a treaty at London in 1827. They sent word 
to Turkey that the war must now stop, and that 
the Greeks must be left to rule themselves on con- 
dition that they paid a tribute and acknowledged 
the Sultan as their overlord. 

The Turks took no notice of the decision of the 
allies, and the joint fleets were sent to compel them 
to make peace. The Turkish and Egyptian fleets 
were at anchor in Navarino Bay, but as Admiral 
Codrington had been forbidden to fight unless the 
Turks attacked him, he spent some time in trying 
to come to terms. While he was so engaged a 
few random shots were fired by the Turks, an 
officer was killed, and in this chance ay the battle 
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began. In four hours the two fleets of fifty-two 
ships were totally destroyed. 

Britain, howeyer, did nothing to follow up the 
victory. Canning was dead, and Wellington, who 
was now prime minister, tried to settle matters 
by negotiation. What Canning had feared then 
took place. The Tsar carried on е war alone. ` 
He invaded Turkey, crossed the Balkans, tool 
Adrianople índ forced his owit terms upon: the 
Turks. Ons of his demands was that the in- 
dependence of Greece should be acknowledged. 

Some years мег mere had been another 
struggle between Christians and Moslems in the 
Mediteyanean. For three hundred years Algiers 
had bn a nest of pirates who swarmed out from 
behijd their forts, attacked passing ships, seized 
the/cargoes, and sold the crews as slaves. Every 
D?tion suffered from their ravages. The thought 
^f white men and Christians toiling as the 
slaves of Mohammedan masters stirred up 
indignation everywhere in Europe. Many. expedi- 
tions had gone against Algiers, but it was soa 
strongly fortified that it could not be taken. At 
last in 1816 Lord Exmouth led a combined British 
and Dutch fleet against the pirates. He demanded 
the release of all Christian slaves, and when that 
was refused he bombarded the town. By evening 
the pirates had suffered so much that they gave 
in. Twelve hundred white slaves were set free, ~ 
but after a time piracy began again, and did not 
finally cease till the French took possession of the 
country in 1830. 


ft AT MIDNIGHT, IN HIS GUARDED TENT.” 
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At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power. 
- In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 
In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch's signet-ring— 
Then pressd that monarch's throne—a king ; 
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As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 
As Eden’s garden bird. . 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band— 

True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 5 

There had the Persian's thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 

On old Platzea’s day ; 
And now there breath'd that haunted air 

The sons of sires who conquer'd there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 

As quick, as far, as they. 


An hour pass'd on,—the’ Turk awoke: 
That bright dream was his last; 
He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 
“To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!” 
He woke—to die midst flame, and smoke, И 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain-cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band : 
“Strike—till the last атага foe expires ; 
Strike—for your altars and your fires; 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires; 
God—and your native land!” 


They fought—like brave men, long and well; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain; 
They conquer'd :—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at very vein, 
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<“ THEY CONQUER’D :—BUT BOZZARIS FELL.” 


His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won ; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber, Death ! 
Come to the mother's, when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born's breath ; 
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Come when the blessed seals | 


ni 
That close the pestilence are broke, d 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; M 


Come in consumption's ghastly form, 

The earthquake shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine — 
And thou art terrible—the tear, 

And groan, thé knell, the pail, the bier; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 


But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be 
Come, when his task of fame is wrought,— | 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought,— ; " M 
Come in her crowning hour,—and then 4 
Thy sunken eyes’ unearthly light ' 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prison'd men ; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 
Thy summons welcome as the ery 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o'er the Haytian seas, 
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21.—REVOLUTIONS ONCE MORE. : 


After the downfall of Napoleon the members of 

the Holy Alliance, as we have seen, tried to stop: the 
spread of modern ideas of liberty by sending their 
armies to assist absolute rulers. In this way they 
hindered the new growth of national life, but 
they could not destroy. it. Before long another 
wave of revolutidh was sweeping over western 
Europe, and in France, Belgium, Spain and 
Portugal, the nations were in arms against 
despots, and fighting over again the battle for 
freedom that their fathers had fought. 
° Louis XVIII. of France died in 1824, and was 
succeeded by his brother Charles X. These two 
sovereigns have often been compared to our own 
kings Charles II. and James IL Charles II. and 
Louis XVIII. both set themselves to get as much 
power as possible, but they took care not. to 
quarrel with their subjects; James П. and Charles 
X. both acted in open defiance of the nation’s 
wishes, and both lost their crowns. 

The new king began his reign well, but he soon 
lost favour by trying to restore the power of the 
Church. He quarrelled with the Chambers, the 
French parliament, and dissolved them several 
times, but at each election the people sent up 


a larger number of members pledged to defend 
the national liberties. At last in 1830 Charles, 


on his own authority, published a. decree taking 
away the freedom of the press, dismissing the 
new Chamber before it had met, and Эрин the 
constitution. 
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Next day Paris was in an uproar. Barricades 
were thrown up in the streets, and for two days 
there was fierce fighting between the troops and 
the angry citizens. The citizens won, the troops 
were driven off, and though the king withdrew 
his ordinances, it was too late: He had lost his 
crown. For a time his life seemed in danger, 
and he withdrew to Britain, where William IV. 
offered him a home in Holyrood Palace, Edin- 
burgh. He was succeeded by Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, one of a younger branch of the 
Bourbons. 

The revolution in France had a great effect in 
other countries of Europe. The Belgians, who 
were Roman Catholics, had never liked being 
under the Protestant king of Holland, and several 
oppressive acts had disgusted them with his rule. 
Brussels followed the example of Paris. A rising 
took place, the troops were driven back, and. a 
national guard was enrolled. Other towns joined 
the movement, and though William I. struggled hard 
to keep his authority, most of his fortresses were 
captured and Belgium was declared independent. 
The great powers who had arranged the settlement 
of Belgium in 1815 had now to say what should 
be done, and for a time it was uncertain whether 
they would maintain the views of the Holy 
Alliance and restore Belgium to Holland, or leave 
the decision to the Belgian people. They decided 
on the latter course, and a French army helped 
the Belgians by driving the Dutch from Antwerp. 
The spirit of liberty had triumphed, and the Holy 
Alliance was dead, 
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Another revolt in Poland and stirrings of the 
people in Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, all 
showed how the new movement was spreading. 

-In Portugal the girl queen Donna Maria had 

been forced to receive her uncle Dom Miguel 
as regent. Before Maria could reach Portugal 
from her home in Brazil, Miguel had declared 
himself king. He dismissed the Cortes, abolished 
the constitution, “ind gave himself up to the 
wildest extremes of tyranny. Meanwhile Maria 
sought refuge in England. In 1833 her fleet 
under Captain Napier destroyed Miguel's fleet at 
St. Vincent, and her father, Pedro of Brazil, 
defeated the usurper on land. Miguel was at 
last forced to give up the throne he had dis- 
graced, and the constitution was restored. 

The movement in Spain was somewhat like that 
which was taking place in Portugal It was both 
a,struggle between rival claimants for the throne 
and one between reaction and freedom. 

Before Ferdinand VII. died, he abolished the 
Salic Law in Spain in order to allow his infant 
daughter to succeed him. His brother Don Carlos, 
who had expected the throne, protested. The 
Queen-mother won over the Spanish Liberals by 
granting a constitution, and all who favoured 
absolute rule took the side of Don Carlos, so that 
it was a contest between the old order and the new. 
The Carlist generals fought with great skill and 
were at first successful, but in the erd Isabella was 
acknowledged as queen. The Queen-mother, how- 
ever, was no admirer of freedom, and she withdrew 
many of the liberties that had been granted. 


28.—THE ERA OF REFORM. 


The French “Revolution of July" made a deep 
impression on the people of Great Britain. They 
watched its progress with anxiety and hailed its 
success with delight. The first French Revolution 
had delayed reform in Britain for forty years, 
the second drove it forward to immediate success. 
The whole nation’ had been Willing to lay aside 
the question of reform till the power of Napoleon 
should be destroyed. It was more important that 
Hurope should be set free from the tyrant than 
that certain persons in Britain should get votes. 
But even after 1815 reform had made very little 
progress. Cobbett’s writings had taught the 
working classes that the only cure for the evils 
they suffered was to gain a share in the govern- 
ment of the nation: but the Duke of Wellington 
declared that tbe constitution of Great Britain was 
a model one, and that he did not see how it could 
be improved. , 

The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in 
1828 showed that reform was at length on the way. 
These acts were so entirely out of date that for 
many years a special act had been passed every year 
to protect all who had broken them. Still the 
Tories felt that in repealing them they were yield- 
ing somewhat to the demand for reform. 

This change encouraged the Irish Roman 
Catholics. Though they had been relieved in the 
eighteenth century from most of the cruel per- 
secutions that they had at one time had to bear, 
there were still severe laws in force against them, 
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For several years they had been struggling hard 
for admission to Parliament. They had a splendid 
leader in Daniel O'Connell, the “Liberator,” as he 
was called, who formed a great society, the Catholie 


L RELEASE OF DANIEL O'CONNELL FROM PRISON. 
Association, to help him in his work. In 1828 
O'Connell was elected member for County Clare 
although he could not sit in Parliament, and the 
Association threatened to elect Roman Catholies 
for every county in Ireland. ў 

Nobody could be more bitter against granting 
the Irish demands than Wellington and Peel 
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were. Peel, indeed, had favoured the Irish 
Protestants so much that he was sometimes called 
Orange Peel. But they were now face to face 
with a great difficulty. If they refused to admit 
O'Connell to Westminster there might be another . 
rebellion in Ireland, for he had shown, by the 
admirable way in which he managed the crowds 
at his monster meetings, that he had absolute 
control over thousands of followers. They saw 
that the time had come for yielding,—to resist 
longer would do no good. : 

Peel brought in a Catholic Emancipation Bill, 
by which Roman Catholics became eligible for 
election to Parliament, and Daniel O’Connell 
entered the House of Commons. 

The way was now clear for Parliamentary 
reform. Though Britain had all the forms of a 
representative government the House of Commons 
did not really represent the nation. The country 
was governed by a section of the nobility who 
practically chose the members of the Commons 
and themselves sat in the Lords. Three hundred 
members were elected by a hundred and fifty 
voters, and over seventy represented places where 
there were few voters or none at all • Every 
great nobleman had several seats in his gift, and 
yet towns like Birmingham, Manchester and Leeds 
returned no members at all. 

In Scotland matters were even worse. The 
town councils; which were themselves not elected 
by the people, chose the members of Parliament. 
There were very few voters in the counties. It 
is said that in Bute there was only one voter. 
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At election time he proposed himself, voted for 
himself, and then reported that he was unanimously 
elected. In towns the people sometimes heard of 
the election only after it was over. > 

A regular trade in constituencies was carried on. 
‘Sudbury openly offered itself for sale. It cost 
£6000 to buya seat at Hastings and £5000 was 
the price of each of the seats at Gatton. 

On 31st March 1831 Lord Johr Russell introduced 
a Reform Bill into the House of Commons. It 
was a very moderate bill that did not go nearly 
as far as most of the reformers wished. Tt took 
away the right of sending a member to parliament 
from all places of less than one thousand inhabitants, 
and allowed only one member to places of less 
than four thousand. It granted representation to 
twenty-seven large towns and gave eight additional 
members to London. All who paid a rent of £10 
im the towns or of £50 in the counties were to 
become voters. The election was not to occupy 
more than two days. 

After three weeks of violent discussion the 
second reading of the bill was passed by a 
majority of one. Barl Grey dissolved Parliament 
and appealed to the people for support. There 
were great rejoicings and illuminations all over 
the country, for the bill seemed now secure. Un- 
fortunately there was some rioting also. The 
windows of Apsley House, the house in Hyde 
Park that the nation had presented to the Duke of 
Wellington, were smashed. Wellington felt deeply 
insulted, and for many years kept the iron shutters 
on these windows closed. É 
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The results of the election showed that the 
country was strongly in fayour of reform. The 
bill was introduced a second time and passed the 
second and third readings by large majorities, but 
it was thrown out by the House of Lords. 


Its defeat caused the wildest excitement. Mobs- 


broke into riot in London, Bristol and elsewhere. 
The houses of Tories were set on fire, and the 
country seemed on the brink ór a revolution. In 


December Lord John Russell brought in his bill for 


the third time. It passed the Commons and in 
March was again sent up to the Lords. 

Defeat seemed so certain that the prime minister 
asked the king to make sufficient new peers to 
carry the bill through. the house. The king 
hesitated and Grey resigned The king invited 
the Tories to carry on the government, but no one 
could be found bold enough to face the anger of 
the nation. Grey was sent for once more. The 
king consented to create the peers, but it was no 
longer necessary. Wellington and a hundred of 
his friends left the house, and the bill was allowed 
to pass. It established. the principle of govern- 
ment of the people for the people by the people. 


29.—THE. FRUITS OF REFORM. 


From the time of Queen Elizabeth British sea- 
men had taken a great part in the trade in negro 
slaves, and for two hundred years they were 
allowed to continue the horrid traffic undisturbed. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, people began to understand the evils of 
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slavery, and men like Clarkson and Wilberforce 
devoted their lives to setting the slaves free. 

At that time ships from Liverpool and Bristol 
were carrying many thousands of negroes every 
year from Africa to America. The horrors of the 
slave ship were unspeakable. The negroes were 
chained in rows crowded closer than cattle, were 
fed like cattle, and for exercise were driven round 
the deck before the whip. ‘The weak and the sick 
were tossed to the sharks. 

After several failures a bill drawn up by Fox 
was carried through both Houses, and in 1807 the 
slave trade was declared illegal. Slavery still 
remained, but gradually men came to see that 


. not only was slavery a hateful crime, but also 


that slave labour cost more than free labour. 

An Anti-slavery Society was formed. It worked 
hard for the better treatment of slaves, but it could 
not do much till 1833 when the Reformed Parlia- 
ment met Most of the members of that Parliament 
were pledged to abolish slavery, and Lord Grey: 
passed the Emancipation Act which freed the 
slaves in all British Colonies. Slave children 
were set free at once. The other slaves were to 
serve their masters for a number of years, but 


‘that plan did not work well, and it was given up 


in 1838. So strongly did the Parliament feel for 
the slaves that it voted a sum of £20,000,000 to 
buy their freedom. Though some grumbled that 
the planters deserved nothing since they should 
never have had the slaves, yet the nation as a 
whole did not grudge the cost of wiping out the 
blot on British civilisation. 
н.8.8. 3 I 
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When the Reform Act was passed the Poor 
Law of England was in a very bad state. For 
many years it had been helping to make paupers 
instead of relieving poverty. During the long 
war farmers had paid such low wages that the 
labourers could not live on them and were forced 
to go “on the parish.” Then money w 


from the rates to eke out the wages, and as the 


allowances grew larger wages'were cut down still . 


further. That there might be a greater number 
of labourers the doles were given according to 
the size of the family, so that the labourer who 
had most children got most from the parish. 

No difference was made between the idler and 
the hard-working poor man. In this way many 
men who wished to be independent but who could 
not live on starvation wages, were forced to 
become paupers. In some parishes almost every 
labourer was receiving relief, and in others the 
land lay untilled because it could not produce 
"enough to pay the poor rates. 

The Reformed Parliament set to work to cure 
these evils. After making enquiries in many 
parishes it passed а new Poor Law which declared 
that all able-bodied paupers must in future go to 
a workhouse where they would have to work 
for their living. There were to be no more doles. 
There was a great outery against the bill, which 
Cobbett called the “poor man robbery bill,” but it 
did much good. 

In 1838 an Trish Poor Law Act was passed. In 
its general provisions it resembled the English Act. 
A similar act for Scotland was not passed till 


as paid . 
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1845. In the reign of James VI. the Scottish 
Parliament had passed an act allowing a rate to 
be levied for the support of the aged and infirm 
poor. Norate was levied in Scotland, however for 
another hundred years, and by that time the care 


of the poor had been handed over to the Kirk 


Session—that is, the minister and elders—of each 


. parish. Even in 1845 most parishes still provided 


for their poor by édllections at the church door, but 
the new act of that year set up Parochial Boards 
and “appointed Inspectors of Poor, so that the 
same system might be in use all over the country. 

Reform of Parliament was soon followed by 
reform of the town councils. In Seotland, as has 
been said, the members of the councils elected their 
suecessors and usually took care to choose their 
own friends. In England the elections were in 
the hands of small bodies of “freemen,” and the 
bulk of the townsmen who could now: vote in the 
election of a member of Parliament, had no vote 
for electing a town councillor. 

Even the councils elected in the old way felt 
that the time for a change had come, and in 
some cases they petitioned Parliament in favour 
of it. Scotland, which was worse off than England, 
got reform first. In 1833 the Scottish Burgh 
Reform Act gave a vote in burgh elections to all 
who paid a rent of £10, and in 1835 a bill was 
passed for England giving the vote to all who 
paid rates in the boroughs. All towns in England 
or Scotland were now ruled in nearly the same 
way. The townsmen chose councillors, and these 
chose a mayor or provost and aldermen or bailies. 
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At the same time many checks on: workmen 
and trades were remoyed. The guilds had never 
been so powerful in England as in Scotland. 
What control they had, however, was removed 
by the Municipal Reform Act. In Scotland, too, 


the crafts and guilds that had so long hindered . 


trade and restrained workmen had been gradually 
falling into decay. They gave up their claims 
and threw the privileges of the towns open to 


all, but it was not till 1846 that their power was 
abolished by law. rs 


EMBARKING SLAVES FOR AMERICA. 


30—THE GREAT BOER TREK. 


In the seventeenth century the Dutch East India 
Company founded a health station on Table Bay 
near the Cape of Good Hope, and the servants it 
then sent out were the first white settlers in South 
Africa. By and by a colony grew up round the 
settlement, but for a hundred and fifty years it 
was hampered, at first by the raids of Hottentots, 
and later by the greedy demands of the Company. 

In 1795 Cape Colony was seized by the British. 
It was given back to the Dutch in 1802, but it 
was again. taken in 1806, and it has remained а 
British Colony ever since. In 1815 the British 
paid the Dutch a large sum of money as com- 
pensation for the loss of the Cape. It was thought 
that British and Dutch colonists would settle 
down in friendship side by side since they were 
ef nearly the same race, but unfortunately the 
history of South Africa is full of their quarrels 
with one another and with the natives. 

For a time the new government gave the Boers, 
as the Dutch colonists were called, a great deal 
of freedom, but later it tried to get them to use 
ihe Eaglish language and to adopt English ideas. 
This caused great trouble, for no people have ever 
hated change and loved their own old ways and 
ideas more than the Boers or Dutch farmers. 
The emancipation of the slaves caused the greatest 
quarrel. Parliament voted three million pounds to 
South African slave-holders, but it was payable 
jn London and many of the Boers lost their 
money by employing agents to get it for them. 
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Many farmers were ruined by the loss, and while 
the discontent and distress were at their worst a 
new raid of the Kaffirs drove thousands from 
their farms. The home government seemed ‘to 
take the side of the Kaffirs and blamed the 
éolonists for ill-treating them and so causing the 
war. The Dutch farmers who lived in the outlying 
parts of Cape Colony and who, still owned oxen 
and waggons with which to carry their household 
goods determined to seek in another part of the 
vast South African plains a new home far from 
British rule. 

„Ву 1836 six thousand Boers were on the move. 
The great trek had begun. Families that were 
related to one another joined in one band, and 
with their ablest men as leaders, moved slowly 
away across the Karoo to the bare hills of the 
north, then through the steep and rocky kloofs 
into the plains through which flow the Orange 
River and its branches. 

Beyond the Orange they felt safe, for there was 
no thought then of the British extending their 
boundaries. Still they pushed north across the 
veldt, at that time bare and brown before the 
summer rains. At length a strong party led by 
Hendrik Potgieter reached the Vet River, a 
tributary of the Vaal. There they camped, while 
the leader and a chosen band of farmers explored 
still further north. The rich pasture beyond the 
Vaal seemed to promise an ideal jand for their 
cattle, but on their return they found that a 
band of Matabele had surprised and murdered a 


number of their party. 
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Quickly they drew their waggons into a circle, 
filled the spaces with sharp thorns and placed their 
wives and children inside this “laager” to wait for 
another attack. They had not long to wait. A 
fresh band of hundreds of Matabele rushed against 
the laager, but the deadly shooting of the forty 
farmers inside drove them back. The women 
loaded spare guns while the, men fired, and at 
last the natives gaye up the attack. A hundred 
and fifty dead lay outside the waggons, and over 
eleven hundred spears were found inside, 

Just then the third band of the emigrants 
relieved their friends, and they sent a new force 
against the blacks. The Matabele village was sur- 
prised and burned, and hundreds of the inhabitants 
were shot down. In memory of this fight the 
farmers named their new settlement Winburg 
(that is, Town of Victory). 

Soon a second expedition of a hundred and 
thirty-five picked men rode out to fight the whole 
native army of twelve thousand warriors. Once 
more the small number of guns proved too much 
for the great crowd of spears. The Boers shot 
the natives down by hundreds. After nine 
days the Matabele regiments broke and fled, 
leaving the Boers masters of the country to the 
Limpopo. - : 

While this deadly war was going on in the north 
another Boer leader, Retief, had left Winburg and 
crossed the Drakensberg into the beautiful country 
of Natal. Оп а Christmas day four hundred years 
earlier Vasco da Gama had landed on its coast and 
bad named the land from the day—the natal day 
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(or birthday) of Christ. The Boers had seen 
nothing in South Africa to equal its well-watered 
plains, and Retief determined to obtain permission 
to settle there. He was well received at "Ње 
capital of Dingaan the Zulu king and was 


"promised the land on condition that he recovered 


a herd of cattle that another chief had stolen. 

He got the cattle with little difficulty and a 
long line of Boer ^waggons followed him as he 
drove the herd to the king. He was received 
with favour -and a feast was prepared for him 
and his men, but at a sign from the king a 
regiment of his warriors seized the too trustful 
farmers and clubbed them to death. Not one 
escaped. Then an army of Zulus set off for the 
Boer encampment. They came up with the 
nearest waggons at dawn, when everyone was 
sleeping, and a horrid massacre began. Men 
were stabbed, women and children were clubbed 
or strangled. Nearly three hundred whites and 
almost as many black servants were killed. The 
other parties were warned in time. They formed 
laagers with their waggons and fought with heroic 
bravery till night fell and the Zulus drew off. 

The- Boers named the scene of the massacre 
“Weenen” — the Weeping, Place. Some would 
have left Natal at once but the majority called 
for revenge. Friends came down from Winburg, 
British settlers marched up from the coast, but 
outside of the laagers the small eompanies were 
easily surrounded by the thousands of Zulus and 
were cut to pieces. 

In November of the same year, Pretorius led 
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400 farmers to renew the fight. They drew up 
their waggons on the banks of a stream and 
awaited the Zulu attack. At dawn an army of 
10.000 surrounded them. They were, however, 
impregnable inside their laager, and in two hours 
the Zulus were defeated. Three thousand of: 
Dingaan’s men lay dead on the field, and the 
little river behind the laager was running red. 
It has been known as Blood River ever since. 
The remainder fled and Natal was rid of the 
Zulus. Soon after, Dingaan was killed, and the 
new king Panda declared himself the vassal of 
the Boers. 

Dingaan's Day, the 16th of December, is still held 
as a holiday among the Boers in honour of their 
victory over the murderer of their countrymen. 


ZULUS IN BATTLE ARRAY. 


31.—HOW LORD DURHAM SAVED CANADA. 


The Canada that Wolfe won on the Heights 
of Abraham forms only a small part of the gréat 
Dominion of to-day. It was peopled by some 
thousands of Frenchmen, but Britain allowed 
these settlers to go on in their own way un- 
disturbed, and for a century and a half they 
have kept up the customs and manners that their 
fathers brought with them from Europe. They 
asked nothing more than to be left in peace to 
live their sleepy old-world life after the fashion 
of their ancestors’ lives in France before the 
Revolution. 

From the close of the American war, however, 
till the time with which we are now dealing, the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria, colonists 
had poured into Canada from England, Scotland 
and the United States. These newcomers passed 
westwards through the older Canada and settled 
on the fertile lands north of the great lakes. 

So Canada eame to be divided into two parts. 
The east was a dream-land with strange old sleepy 
towns full of quaint old-fashioned people who cared 
nothing for the busy world that was growing up 
around them. The west was a land of restless 
energy and progress, full of settlers who were 
proud of the wealth of their new country and 
were resolved to develop it to its fullest extent. 
They wished to build up a new Pritain on the 
shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and grumbled 
at the slowness of the neighbours who lay between 
them and the ocean. 
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Instead of trying to bind these two peoples into 
one nation, the home government did its best to 
keep them wholly separate. It divided Canada 
into two distinct provinces, Upper Canada and 


_ Lower Canada, each as independent: of the other 


as if they had been a thousand miles ‘apart. 

The plan did not work well. In Lower Canada 
there was constant quarrelling between the 
governing body, chosen by the Crown, and the 
Representative Assembly chosen by the people. 
The government refused to dismiss officials who 
had displeased the Assembly. The Assembly 
refused to vote money to pay them. The govern- 
ment seized funds that had been collected for 
another purpose. The Assembly complained to 
the House of Commons in London. Parliament 
supported the colonial government, but the 
Assembly would not go on with the business 
of the country till their grievances were re- 
dressed. When the governor tried to arrest 
some of the leaders, their friends took ‘up arms 
to protect them and open rebellion began. 

The fighting spread into Upper Canada, where 
the British colonists had other grievances to 
complain of, but though bitter for a time the rebel- 
lion was not extensive, and the governors of the 
two provinces were able to put it down. 

The people of Britain were greatly excited 
when they heard the news from Canada. Though 
they did not approve of rebellion, they felt that 
their friends. across the seas had been hardly 
treated. Parliament decided to send out Lord 
Durham to examine Canadian affairs from the 
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bottom and to set matters right. No better 1 
man could have been found. He was one of the 

ablest men in England. He had taken a gre 
share in preparing and passing the Reform 
and he was known to have no patience with 
oppression or injustice. He was given unlimited - 
power to deal svith Canadian affairs as he pleased, - 
and he made up his mind to use that power to 


the utmost. E С *. 

He had, however, no sooner set to work than , 
people at home became alarmed at his high-handed 
ways. He banished the leaders of the rebellion 
to Bermuda, issued a general pardon to the other = 
rebels, and asked the colonists themselves to help 
him in drawing up à new constitution. But as 
soon às he heard that Parliament had yielded to 
‘the outery against him, he threw up his post and 
returned to England. His friends and supporters 
gaye him a magnificent reception, but the govern- 
ment took no notice of him and he had to retire 
from public life in disgrace. 

Though his own career was ruined, however, 
Lord Durham had saved Canada. In spite of the 
British people and Parliament, the work he had 
been sent out to do was done. Even his enemies 
felt his report on Canada to be a masterpiece. 
He proposed to unite the two Canadas, to have 
one Parliament for both, to give it control over 
all officials except the governor. and to encourage 
the other North American colonies to join the 
Canadian Union. These proposals were so admir- 
able that not only were they adopted in Canada, 
but they have since been applied to all our other 
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great colonies. Lord Durham, therefore, is the 

creator of our modern colonial system. But he 

did not live to see his plans realised. The apparent 

failure of his mission broke his heart, and he died 

in 1840, five days after the act had been passed 
` that united Upper and Lower Canada. 


32.-MEHEMET ALI AND IBRAHIM PASHA. 


After the remains of Napoleon's army in Egypt 
had been defeated, the beaten veterans were 
escorted to the coast by British troops and were 
sent back to France. Soon the British also with- 
drew, and Egypt became the scene of a fierce 
struggle between the Mamelukes and the soldiers 
of the Sultan. 

Mehemet АП, ап Albanian colonel in the army 
of the Turks, took advantage of the confusion. By 
murders such as are only possible in thes East, he 
raised himself to the command of the Sultan’s 
troops, and by posing as the protector of Cairo 
against pillage he won over the chief men of 
the city. With their help he drove out the pasha 
and wrung from the Sultan consent to his own 
elevation to the government of Egypt. 

In 1807 he defeated and destroyed a small British 
force sent to put a rival pasha in his place, and 
so he passed at one step from adventurer to patriot, 
from a mere leader of lawless troops to a prince 
who had saved Egypt from the infidel. All he needed 
now was money to support his power and he got 
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it in true eastern fashion. He abolished private 
ownership in land, and took into his own possession 
all the cultivated land in Egypt. In this way he 
secured for himself the whole profits of ihe agri- 
culture of the country. 

His plans were still hindered, however, by his 
rivals, the Mzmelukes, and he made up his mind 
to get rid of them. Five hundred of their leaders 
were invited to Cairó where they were treacherously 
massacred. Their followers were butchered by 
hundreds in other parts of the country, and so the 
force that had practically ruled Egypt for six 
hundred years was destroyed. 

' Having got rid of his enemies at home, he sent 
his troops to attack a fanatical tribe of Arabs who 
were ill-treating the pilgrims to the Mohammedan 
holy cities. The war lasted six years but ended in 
the complete overthrow of the Arabs. The final 
victories were won by Ibrahim, the soldier son of 
Mehemet, and it is said that as the victorious 
troops marched into Cairo the pasha hid himself 
in the bazaar to watch unobserved the triumph 
of his heir. 

His next step was the conquest of the Soudan. 
His two sons marched up the Nile, defeated the 
native chiefs, and founded the city of Khartoum. 
Thousands of Soudanese slaves were sent down 
into Egypt, and of them Mehemet formed a new 
army trained in the French manner. He also 
built a fleet on the Mediterranean ‚апа aimed at 
getting control of the Levant. 

His first fleet was unfortunate. Ibrahim Pasha 


joined the Turks in trying to crush the Greeks 
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during their war of independence, but the ferocity 
of his soldiers roused the powers against him. He 
had sent crowds of Greek women and boys to his 
fathers slave market at Alexandria when Admiral 
Codrington appeared with the allied fleet. In the 
battle of Navarino the Turkish and Egyptian 
ships were burned or sunk. Of sixty that had 
sailed only seventeen returned to Alexandria. 

In 1831, having recruited his army and rebuilt 
his fleet, he sent Ibrahim to conquer Syria, another 
province of the Turkish Empire. Acre was taken 
by storm, Damascus opened its gates to the 
Egyptians, the Turks were driven from Aleppo, 
and in seven months Syria was won. After 
another victory at Konieh in Asia Minor Ibrahim 
threatened ‘to march on Constantinople. The 
Sultan had to submit, and Mehemet Ali was 
recognised as pasha of Syria. He had begun 
life as an orphan boy brought up on the charity 
of the mayor of his native village. Now he was 
ruler of Egypt, the Soudan, Crete, Syria, and the 
coast of Arabia, a vast territory almost as large 
as western Europe. К 

He had raised himself by treachery, and he. 
maintained his power by the grossest cruelty and 
oppression. The peasants of Egypt had been 
flogged into submission. The lash of the tax- 
collector terrorised the villages, and thousands 
were driven into his armies till men took to 
putting out an eye or chopping off a finger to 
make themselves unfit for service. k 

When Ibrahim tried the same system of tyranny 
on Syria revolts broke out that it took all his 
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strength to put down. Britain saw that the 
disturbance might lead to another war in Europe, 
and Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary, said 
in his rough way that if Mehemet did not keep 
quiet he would be pitched into the Nile. 

Im 1839 Mehemet declared himself independent 
of Turkey aiid gained another victory over the 
Sultan’s troops. At the same time the Turkish 
fleet deserted to” Egypt: Не was now at the 
height of his power, but his success brought 
Europe to the side of Britain, and Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia united with her -to protect Turkey. 
They ordered him to give up Syria, and to con- 
fine his rule to Egypt, which he might hold as the 
Sultan’s vassal. France alone inclined to his side. 

These terms were refused, and a British force 
was sent to Syria. Then his overgrown power 
collapsed like a pricked bladder. Ibrahim was 
driven from point to point, and at last by the 
capture of Acre he was compelled to retire into 
Egypt. The treaty of London was now enforced. 
The great empire that Mehemet had built up was 
reduced to & single province, and that was left 
to him only by the good will of the powers. In 
а few.yenrs he was а helpless imbecile dreaming 
of a grand expedition to restore Louis Philippe 
to the throne of France. He had been fond of 
thinking himself a Napoleon of the East, and like 
Napoleon he fell before the powers. 
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33.--THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR AND 
ITS RESULTS. 


In 1833 all the trading privileges of the East. 
India Company were taken away, antl it remained 
for the next twenty-five years a governing body 
only. Its dealings with the tfibes in the north- 
west led it into trouble with Afghanistan, which 
was at that time ruled by the Amir Dost Mahomed. 
The British agent at the Afghan Court was 
Alexander Burnes, a famous traveller and an able 
man. He was sure that Dost Mahomed was à 
sincere friend to the British, but he could not get 
the Company to believe it. Indeed, the Indian 
government was conyinced that Dost Mahomed 
was only waiting for a chance to lead a Russian 
army through the Afghan passes into India. It 
therefore prepared to dethrone him and replace 
him by Shah Sujah, a former king who had been 
driven out. 

War was declared against Dost Mahomed, and 
an Indian army marched into Afghanistan and 
fought its way to Kabul As the restored king 
rode through the streets the hatred with which 
he was greeted showed the British that they had 
made a mistake. But the orders of the Company 
were carried out. Dost Mahomed surrendered 
and was sent off to India. Shah Sujah was placed 
upon the throne. Then the main army withdrew, 
leaving a force of 8000 men to support the new 
government. 
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Revolts began almost at once, and by a strange 
error of the British leaders they were allowed to 
go on unchecked. At length in 1841 the Kabul 
mob attacked and murdered Burnes, whom it 
blamed for having brought up the British troops. 
The Afghans did not know that the army had 
been sent im spite of his warnings, and that he 
had taken the part of Dost Mahomed all through. 

The whole country now burst into rebellion 
against Shah Sujah and the British. Shah Sujah 
was shut up in the citadel and the British were 
attacked in their quarters outside the city. General 
Elphinstone was old and weak and ill, quite unfit 
Чот command in such a difficulty. He allowed the 
stores of food to be captured, so that the force 
was threatened with famine. 

Then Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Mahomed, 
demanded the surrender of the whole British force. 
Sir William Macnaghten, the British agent, agreed 
to treat with him and at last consented to leave 
Afghanistan. 

A few days later, while talking with Akbar, 
Macnaghten was suddenly seized and shot. Some 
of the officers wished to cut their way through 
the enemy at the risk of their lives, but Elphinstone 
consented to new terms offered by Akbar. He was 
to give up his guns, leave all his treasure, march 
back to India under Akbars protection, and restore 
Dost Mahomed to the throne. Even this was not 
the worst. As the army dragged its way through 
the snow, bands of savage Afghans set upon it, 
murdering at their will In the Kurd Kabul 
Pass alone three thousand were slain. 
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Then Akbar offered to take charge of the 
women and children. His offer was accepted and 
the unfortunate army moved on. It found the 
Jagdalak Pass blocked by wild tribes. It had 
walked into a trap and from that trap there was 
no escape. British and Sepoys were slaughtered . 
like cattle. One man only, Dr. Brydon, reached 
Jalalabad to tell the dreadful news. Of the 16,000 
persons — soldiers and camp followers—who had 
set out from Kabul he alone remained. 

The disgrace that had fallen on our army 
threatened to weaken our hold over India, but 
fortunately the other generals on the frontier 
acted with vigour and decison. Jalalabad held 
out till it heard that help was coming. Then its 
brave garrison marched out, and totally defeated 
Akbar. General Pollock forced his way through 
the Khaibar Pass and joined with Sale the defender 
of Jalalabad. Together they marched on Kabul, 
seized the town, and as a Jesson to the Afghans 
that the murder of British agents would not go 
unpunished, they destroyed the citadel. Ака 
remaining prisoners were set free, but many had 
died from the hardships that they had suffered. 
Shah Sujah had already been murdered, and Dost 
Mahomed got the throne once more. Thus at the 
end of four years of disaster matters stood exactly 
as they had done at the beginning. 

It had been necessary to send our troops for 
Afghanistan through Sind, the territory lying at 
the mouth of the River Indus, but though a 
bargain had been made with the Amirs of Sind 
our army had been treated so badly that other 
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troops had to be sent to its assistance. Another 
treaty was forced upon the Amirs, but their 
followers rose against the British agent and drove 
him out. Then Sir Charles Napier with 3000 men 
attacked 20,000 natives at Miani. The battle was 
of the old sort where the general fought like a 
common soldier, but it ended in one of the great 
victories of British history. Another victory at 
Haidarabad crushed the Amirs completely, and Sind 


was annexed by the Company. 


Scarcely was the war in Sind over when another 
broke out in the Panjab. The Sikhs who inhabit 
the Panjab are a religious sect rather than a nation 
în the ordinary sense. Their great ruler Ranjit 
Singh had formed a splendid army which was 
thought to be, in some respects, the finest body 
of soldiers since Cromwell’s Ironsides. After the 
death of Ranjit in 1839 the Panjab became the 
seene of hopeless anarchy. One leader after 
another was raised to power only to be deposed 
and murdered by a rival. The army, acting for 
itself, invaded British territory, but Sir Hugh Gough 
was sent against it and in three weeks fought four, 
pitched battles that drove the Sikhs back across 
the Sutlej. The British took over the government 
of the Panjab for the young Maharajah Dhulip 
Singh, but in 1848 the murder of two British 
officers led to a general rising that found the 
British unprepared. Lord Gough had a hard 
fight at Chilianwala which is regarded by some 
as a British defeat, but afterwards in a great 
victory at Gujrat he completely destroyed the 
Sikh army. The Panjab then became a British 
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province and was so well organised by Henry 
and John Lawrence that when the Indian Mutiny 
broke out nine years later the Sikhs remained 
perfectly loyal to their new rulers. 


34.—THE MOVEMENTS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Early in the reign of Queen Victoria there were 
movements in the churches” of England and 
Scotland, the effects of which are still felt in 
both countries. At the head of the English 
movement was a band of young Oxford scholars . 
led by Newman, Keble, and Pusey, and from them 
it became known as the *Oxford Movement"  ' 

They felt that the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts and the admission of Roman 
Catholies to parliament had greatly increased 
the influence of Dissenters and Roman Catholies, 
and they were afraid that these bodies might com- 
bine to overthrow the Church of England. 'The 
reformed parliament seemed to look upon the 
church as merely a department of the State. The 
Duke of Wellington declared that the real question 
that divided the country was church or no church. 

The group of Oxford clergymen who started 
the movement were pure-souled, earnest, devoted 
men. They felt that the church had brought 
many of her perils upon herself, that her rulers 
were careless and her members lukewarm, and 
they set to work to revive her strength by stirring 
up the interest and devotion of churchmen all over 
England. Newman exerted an immense influence 
over the students at Oxford by the sermons he 
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preached in the University Church of St. Mary, 
but the chief means they used to impress their 
jdeas on the country was the publication of “Tracts 
for the Times.” In these they tried to show what 
a true church should be like. 

In 1841 Tract No. 90, which was written by 
Newman, detlared that it was possible to be a 
true member of the Church of England and yet 
to believe many ôf the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome. The university authorities condemned 
it and advised the writers to issue no more of 
the tracts. Before long Newman and some of 
his friends became Roman Catholics. 

The advisers of the Pope expected that Newman 
and his friends would be followed by a crowd of 
English converts to the Roman Catholic Church. 
England was therefore divided into Roman Catholic 
bishopries and Cardinal Wiseman was appointed 
to be Archbishop of Westminster. On this the 
country broke into a tremendous storm of excite- 
ment. The old cry of “No Popery" was raised. 
Great public meetings were held, and effigies of 
the Pope and the Cardinal were burnt. Lord 
John Russell brought in a bill dealing with the 
matter, but the wisest and ealmest men in the 
nation felt that there was little reason for so 
much outery, that it did not matter much to the 
Protestants of Great Britain what titles the 
Roman Catholic bishops took. After a stiff fight 
Russell's bill was passed, but it was never put 
into force. Gradually the excitement died away. 
The new bishops kept their titles, and in 1871 
the act was quietly repealed. 
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When the Oxford movement was at its height, 
another religious movement led to the Disruption 
of the Church of Scotland. 

Ever since thé time of Cromwell there had been 
disputes in Scotland as to the right of a patron 
to appoint a minister to a church against the 


DR. CHALMERS. 


wishes of the people. Different acts of parliament 
had at one time favoured this patronage, at 
another time forbidden it. In the reign of. Anne 
it was decided that a parish could not refuse any 
minister nominated by a patron unless it could 
find fault with his life, or his religious beliefs. 
This caused many to leave the Established 
Church and to form Voluntary churches kept up 
by the contributions of the members. At length 
the General Assembly declared that, notwith- 
standing the law, no minister should be forced 
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upon a parish against the will of the people. 
This declaration brought on a struggle between 
the church and the law-courts that is known in 
Scotland as the “Ten Years’ Conflict.” 

In one case, when the Courts ordered a 
congregation to accept a minister, the Assembly 
let him take the manse and thé Stipend, but 
would not acknowledge him in any other way. In 
another case the "Assembly ordered a presbytery 
to reject a minister, but the law-courts ordered 
it to restore him. The presbytery obeyed the 
law-courts and the Assembly expelled the 
majority of the presbytery from the ministry. 
Seven clergymen were deposed because they had 
obeyed the law of the land. The Church and 
the State were thus in open conflict. 

When it became clear that no redress was to be 
got from parliament, those who objected to 
patronage made up their minds to withdraw from 
the Church of Scotland. At the next Assembly 
on 18th May 1813, Dr. Chalmers and five hundred 
ministers and elders withdrew from the Assembly 
Hall and formed the Free Church of Scotland. 
It was a brave and noble act. Many who had 
no part in the movement admired the ‘courage 
and the self-sacrifice of the men who left the 
churches that they loved, gave up their homes 
and their assured positions, and went out to suffer 
poverty and uncertainty, reproach and blame, 
for the sake of their religious independence. 

In 1900 the Free Church and the United Presby- 
terian Church joined to form the United Free 
Church of Scotland. A small body of ministers 
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and elders of the Free Church did not agree to this 
union. They claimed to be legally the Free Church 
and a decision of the House of Lords admitted 
their claim and declared that the whole property 
of the former Free Church belonged to them. 

` In 1904 however, a Royal Commission was 
appointed to ‘divide the property between the 


two churches. 
° ° 


35-—FAMINE AND THE CORN LAWS. 


The Corn Law of 1815 did not have the effect 
that was expected, and several attempts were 
made to improve it by later acts. In 1828 a 
variable instead of a fixed duty was tried, and 
this plan was adopted in the act of 1842. Tt was 
then decided that when corn was 518, a quarter 
the tax on foreign corn should be 20s., and that 
as.corn rose in price the tax should be reduced 
till corn at 73s. should pay only 1s. per quarter. 

By this time, however, the Anti-Corn Law 
League was demanding that corn should be 
admitted into the country free of duty. The 
leaders of the league were Richard Cobden and 
John Bright, and for years they worked together 
to turn the nation to their views. Funds were 
raised by great bazaars, and a Free Trade Hall 
was built in Manchester, on the site of the 
famous Peterloo meeting of 1819. From it leaflets 
and cireulars and addresses were scattered over 
the land by the new penny post, and lecturers 
were sent into all the towns of England and 
Scotland to explain the benefits of Free Trade. 
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The greatest force on the side of the League 
was the genius of Cobden and Bright. Cobden 
had a wonderful power of persuading his hearers to 
accept his views. John Bright was one of the 
greatest orators that our country has ever pro- 
duced. Together they addressed huge public 


meetings in large towns, and those whom the clear-; 


ness and skill of Cobden's reasoning did not convince 
were often carried away by the eloquence of Bright. 

Nevertheless the question of repeal of the 
Corn Law did not make much progress in 
parliament. For a few years the harvests had 
been good and corn was plentiful but in 1845 
an event occurred that changed everything. 
Disease fell on the potato crop in Ireland. 

Most of the people in the south and west of 
Ireland at that time lived very largely on 
potatoes. Many grew up and died without ever 
tasting flesh. If the potato failed the people 
were face to face with famine. Sir Robert 
Peel who was Conservative Prime Minister at 
that time, proposed to remove the duty on corn, 
and Lord John Russell wrote a famous letter 
from Edinburgh stating that the fear of a 
famine in Ireland had made him aiso a free- 
trader. Famine thus changed the views of 
both the great leaders. “Famine itself, against 
which we had warred, joined us," said John Bright. 

Peel resigned, but Lord John was not able to 
form a ministry, and Peel came back to power. 

He had now a free hand to deal with the Corn 
Laws. He felt, he said, *like a man restored to 
life after his funeral sermon had been preached." 
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In January 1846 he introduced his bill. He 
proposed to leave a small duty on corn for the 
present, but it was to cease in three years, and 
the duty on other articles was to be gradually 
abolished till free trade was reached. 
‚ Members of parliament who represented land- 
owners and farmers were furious at Peel's change 
of views. The tax had been put on corn in 
order to benefit thee classes, and they expected 
nothing but ruin from free-trade. On the opening 
night of the session Mr. Benjamin Disraeli spoke 
for the land-owners. Mr. Disraeli had been in 
the House of Commons for ten years, but till 
this time had not been successful as a speaker 
and politician. The brilliant attack which he 
now made on Sir Robert Peel raised him at one 
leap to be the real leader of the Tory party. 
Nevertheless the feeling of the House and of the 
country was strongly against the Corn Laws. 
The Irish Famine proved to be even more 
serious than had been expected. Every county 
in Ireland was affected by the potato disease, 
and in the south and west the whole crop was 
destroyed. Fever followed the famine. In some 
parts of the country hundreds died every day 
in spite of splendid efforts made to relieve 
them. In every town in Britain Famine Funds 
were raised, and food was poured into the 
blighted districts. Other countries sent help, 
and from the United States warships brought 
grain to the starving people. When the famine 
was over it was found that fever and starvation 
had reduced the population from eight millions 
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to six, and the next direct effect of the famine 
was to reduce it still further. The fear of 
other famines set up a stream of emigration to 
America that has never ceased since that time, 
and now the population of Ireland is little over 
four millions. Y 


36—SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


The repeal of the Corn Laws was the last public 
work of the great statesman. His triumph was 
quickly followed by his fall. The Tories were 
eager for revenge on the leader who, they sid, 
had betrayed them by giving the country free 
trade. Disraeli cleverly gathered all parties 
against an Irish bill that Peel now brought 
in, and on the very day that the Corn Bill 
passed the House of Lords the men who had 
carried it through so great a struggle were 
defeated. 

Three days later Peel resigned. His last speech 
as Prime Minister has often been quoted. “It may 
be,” he said, “that I shall leave a name sometimes 
remembered with expressions of good will. in those 
places which are the abode of men whose lot it 
is to labour and to earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow—a name remembered with 
expressions of good will when they shall recreate 
their exhausted strength with abundant and 
untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer 
leavened with a sense of injustice.” 

Sir Robert Peel was one of the greatest states- 
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men and orators in the early parliaments of 

Queen Victoria. His name is always linked with 

that of Lord John Russell, as the names of Pitt 

and Fox and the names of Gladstone and 

Disraeli are linked as rival leaders in the House 

ef Commons, For ten years they faced each 
` 
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other, each filling in turn the post of Prime 
Minister, and that of leader of the Opposition. 
Twice in his life,—in the cases of Catholic 
Emancipation and in that of Free Trade—Peel 
carried great reforms that he had before fought 
against with all his might. He was attacked as 
a traitor to his party, but it is now .seen that 
no other statesman could have led the nation so 
peacefully through the violent changes of these 


times. 
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It is said that when Peel was born his father 
vowed that he would give his son to his country. 
At anyrate the boy was educated for a states- 
man as Pitt had been. At Harrow he was in 
the same class with Byron, who afterwards 
wrote an account of his school-fellow. “There 
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were always great hopes of Peel amongst us all, 
masters and scholars. As a school-boy out of 
school I was always in scrapes, and he never: 
and in school he always knew his lesson, I 
rarely.” At Oxford he was one of the most 
brilliant students of the university, where he was 
helped by his extraordinary memory. Lord 
Macaulay, who could repeat the whole of Paradise 
Lost, was thought to have the best memory of 


T 
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his day, but many friends of both men thought 
Peel's memory quite as good. 

When he entered parliament in 1809 most of 
the members belonged to old families. Peel may 
have felt a little awkward among them. He was 
certainly noted as being stiff and shy and 
reserved. “Péel has no manners,” said Welling- 
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(One of the first ships to cross the Atlantic under steam.) 
ton at one time, “Peel is a bad horse to go up 
to in the stable" said Melbourne at another. 

In 1812, when only twenty-four years of age, he 
became chief secretary for Ireland. There he set 
up a new police force which has, since grown 
into the splendid body called the Royal Ivish 
` Constabulary. The witty Trish people dubbed the 


officers “ Bobby” and “Peeler” after the 
L 


new 
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man who had appointed them, and in 1829, 
when Peel improved the police of London, 
the Irish names caught on there, taking the 
place of the older name of “Charlie.” Theyeare 
still common terms on the streets of every town 
in the kingdom. 

Peel led tlie Tories in the great struggle over 
the Reform Bill and fought almost alone against 
the host of refornfers. After “һе act had passed 
he accepted the new spirit. He declared that he 
too was in favour of reform, but he would 
like to make changes gradually and carefully 
so that reform might be lasting. This speech 
Was a statement of the new policy of his party, 
and to express the new policy the party took 
the new name also—the name of Conservative. 

One event in Peel’s career made a great stir at 
the time, but it is of little importance now. It 
was known as the Bedchamber Plot, though it 
was no plot, but only a misunderstanding. When 
Peel was asked to become Prime Minister in 
1839, he told the queen that he would wish in 
the usual way to change some of the ladies 
about her court. Among these ladies were the 
wife of one leading Liberal, and the sister of 
another. The queen objected to the change 
which he proposed as she had become very fond 
of some of the ladies. Peel then refused to 
take office, and the Liberals had to come back 
to power. When the matter was explained it 
was seen that Peel was right, and afterwards the 
principal ladies of the court were changed when- 


ever & new Prime Minister desired it. 
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After his defeat in 1846, Peel gave his support 
to the Liberal government that followed his 
own. Thus the statesman who began life as a 
thorough. Tory, and who had claimed to be a 
Conservative in 1832, ended by being almost a 
Liberal. 

In June 1850 he was thrown frdm his horse- 
and was so much hurt that he died in a few 
days. R 2 


37.—THE GROWTH OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

When the Americans bought Louisiana* from 
Napoleon no one seemed to know very well how 
much was included in the purchase. America 
thought she was buying West Florida but not 
Texas, France thought she was selling Texas 
but not West Florida, which stil belonged to 
Spain. Nothing was settled at the time, but 
when Spain was occupied with the Peninsular 
War, the Americans seized the disputed pro- 
vince. They then tried to buy the peninsula of 
Florida also, but Spain would not part with it. 
For some years smuggling on the border and 
raids of Indians from Florida caused the States 
constant trouble, but at length Spain 
sell, and for a sum ‘of five million 
up all her rights in the two Floridas. 

When the vast province of Louisiana c 
be divided into states which woul 
the Union, the question of 
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caused a civil war. It had been agreed that 
north of a certain fixed line there was to be no 
slavery. In 1818 Missouri, part of which lay 
north of this line, asked to be admitted to the 
Union as a slave state, and the application raised 


a long and angry dispute between the friends» 


of freedom and the defenders of slavery. 

At length, it was settled that Missouri should 
keep her slaves, but that except in Missouri, 
Mason and Dixon’s slavery line should be shifted 
“for ever” 250 miles further south. At the same 
time Maine, which had been a possession of 
Massachusetts, was made a state to keep the 
balance between slave states and free states. 
This plan, known as the Missouri Compromise, 
put off the final settlement of the slavery 
question in America for forty years, but it 
helped to divide north and south into two hostile 
camps whose disputes grew more bitter year by 
year till nothing but civil war could settle them. 

The boundary between Canada and the United 
States was arranged about this time. In the 
north-east it had been found impossible to adopt 
the line fixed by the Treaty of Versailles, or to 
agree on one to take its place. Meantime the 
Americans had fortified Rouse's Point on the 
border, but an exact survey of the district showed 
that their fort stood north of the boundary and 
was really in Canada. At length in 1841 an 
arrangement was made by which the States got 
the strip of Canada in which Rouses Point 
stood, while Britain got a part of Maine in 
exchange. 
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Though Britain actually got the best of the 
bargain, many people at home grumbled at the 
Ashburton Treaty, which decided the matter, and 
called it instead the Ashburton Surrender. The 
treaty also decided on the steps that the two 
snations were to take to put down the slave-trade. 

A few years later the boundary of the United 
States in the north-west was also fixed after many 
years of dispute. Oregon, including a large part 
of what is now called British Columbia, had been 
settled partly by American farmers and partly by 
British fur-traders, but the Americans claimed 16 
and demanded a boundary line that would have 
given them Vancouver Island and much of 
what is now British Columbia. The British would 
not hear of such a proposal, though the Americans 
said they would fight rather than yield. “ Fifty- 
four forty or fight,” was the ery in the United 
States, which meant that the British should not 
have the land between latitude 49°— е boundary 
proposed by them—and latitude 54° 400 N. In spite 
of the threats of war, however, Britain secured 
Vancouver Island and the American boundary at 
49° N. was stopped at the Pacific coast. 

The > quarrel over slavery became every year 
more violent. After the Missouri compromise it 
goon came to the front again in connection with 
the annexation of Texas. 

When the United States bought Florida from 
Spain they had given up any claim- that they ever 
had to Texas and in 1821, when Mexico revolted 
from Spain and declared itself a republic, Texas 
became part of Mexico. In 1835 Texas, which: 
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had been settled by planters from the States, 
rose in its turn against Mexico. For a time it 
formed a separate republic but before long it 
asked to be admitted to the Union. The south 
was strong for annexation, as another slave state 


4 SALE OF SLAVES, 


would add to the weight of the slave p 
the Senate. Тһе north Was as strong against 
annexation and for the same reason, but the 
south gained the day and Texas wa i 


as annexed. 
Everyone knew that this would cause a war 


arty in 
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with Mexico. A dispute arose about the boundary 
of the new state and when the Mexicans attacked 
an American force the president regarded the act 
as the beginning of war. ° 
One army was sent westwards from Texas, but 


he main force crossed the Gulf to Vera Cruz, 


captured that seaport and marched into the 
interior, following the footsteps of Cortez and 
the Spaniards three hundred years before. The 
Mexicans: could not stand against it. They were 
badly armed and badly led, and though they 
fought as well as they could the Americans swept 
them aside by victory after victory. At last the 
distant city of Mexico was reached and there peace 
was dictated by the victorious general. The United 
States gained not only Texas but also the country 
now forming California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, 
as well as parts of Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico, thus adding 875,000 square miles to their 


territory. 


38.1848, THE YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS. 
PART I.— FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


While the Anti-Corn Law agitation was in 
progress in Britain, affairs in France were going 
badly for Louis Philippe, the citizen king. The 
middle classes stood by him, for during his reign 
they had grown rich and prosperous, but the 
best men in the nation were ashamed of the 
dishonesty of the government at home and 
angry at the foolishness of its actions abroad. 

As only two hundred thousand of the French 
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people could vote at elections, there is little 
wonder that the bulk of the nation demanded 
reform. The radicals wished to gain a share 
in the government for the working classes, and 
the socialists wished to set up a republic. 


In order to win over the people to their side 
the reformers: held great banquets in different 
French towns, at which Speeches were made 
against the Government and in favour of reform 
and toasts were drunk to the success of the cause. ; 
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At length it was arranged to hold a grand 
banquet in Paris in February 1848, that the’ 
faults of the Government might be pointed out 
ab its very door. The king grew alarmed, and 
the banquet was forbidden. Angry crowds began 
to gather in the streets and some fighting took 
place. A regiment fired into the crowd. Then 
the old fury of the Parisians broke out. Shops 
were closed, paving stones torn up, barricades 
raised, Once more a revolt that could easily 
have been checked by good management was 
allowed to become a revolution. 

„The king rode out to place himself at the head 
of the National Guard, but the National Guard 
had joined the people, and angry shouts for 
reform drove him within the palace. The queen 
wished him to resist, but the old man felt that 
all was lost. He gave up the crown to his little 
grandson. The mob stormed at the gate, and 
the king and queen slipped in disguise into a cab 
and drove away from Paris. In a few days they 
crossed to England as Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

The French people as a whole had no wish 
for a republic, but the mob of Paris rushed to the 
Chambèrs to prevent the proclamation of a new 
king. A provisional government was set up, 
and no one objected when a republic was 
proclaimed. 

National workshops were opened that every 
one might have work to do, but these did not 
satisfy the socialists, and when their next 
demands were refused they flew to the 
barricades once more. The National Guard ` 
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stood by the deputies, however, and „е 
‘disorder was put down for the time- Within a 
month it had broken out again worse than 
ever. Fighting went on in the streets for 
four days, and thousands of the citizens were 
shot. The Archbishop of Paris tried to make 
peace but was himself killed by a stray shot. 
The mob, however, could not st 
cannon, and the people of 
términed that never again should revolution 
be accompanied by a Terror By the vote of 
the whole nation Louis Napoleon, nephew of 
the great Napoleon, was chosen president. of the 
new republic. He was to hold office for four 
years. 

On the flight of Louis Philippe revolution 
spread out from France like a wave, and one king 
after another felt his throne to. be in danger. 
From Prussia and all parts of Germany, from 
Austria, Italy, and Switzerland came the news of 
revolutions till it seemed as if the age of universal 
liberty and equality that men had dreamed of 
so long had come at last, 

In Germany the revolution: 
up a free government 
and to join the states s 
German mation under tl 
to the former 


and against 
France were de- 


aries tried to set 
in the separate states 
О as to form a united 
1е lead of Prussia. As 
there was no difficulty. 


Kings 
and reigning princes seemed to vie with one 
another in their haste to dismiss unpopular 


ministers, and grant the re 
In Berlin King 
stoutly for a time, 


forms demanded. 
Frederick William held out 
though his subjects in every 
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part of Prussia sent stern calls for reform. At 


length he offered to grant part of what they. 
SEO but delay only made them more angry. 
The people of Berlin, afraid that the king was 
getting ready to use his army against them, 
threw up barricades and demanded that the 
troops should “leave the city. Then came word 
of the success of the mob in Vienna and the king 
gave in, but fighting had already begun, All 
day long a struggle raged round the barricades, 
but before night the soldiers were driven off. 
The king withdrew them from the city, dis- 
missed his ministers and granted all the 
demands of the reformers. His submission was 
complete when with bared head he followed to 
the grave the bodies of the citizens who had 
been slaughtered by his soldiers. 

The peoples of Saxony and Bavaria had watched 
eagerly the course of events in Berlin, and 
where Frederick William had fallen, their kings 
could not hope to stand. Reform in the two 
states followed the same lines as in other parts 
of Germany,—freedom of the press, freedom of 
election, equal rights for all. 

Tt was a harder task to find a plan for the 
union of the German states. The smaller states 
could not agree about the form of government 
they wished, and the greater states took little . 
part in the matter. The country in fact was not 
ready for union, and twenty years. had to pass 


` before it could be brought about. 


These events roused great sympathy in Britain, 
but the government met with no greater 
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difficulties than a very slight rising in Ireland 
and a demonstration of the Chartists. 

The Chartists were disappointed with the 
effects of the Reform Act in improving the con- 
dition of the working-classes. They demanded 
Universal Suffrage, Equal Electoral Districts, 
Annual Parliaments, Payment of Members, and 
Vote by Ballot. In 1848 they arranged for a 
great procession df half a milion men to present 
to parliament a Chartist petition signed by six 
million people. 

The demonstration was forbidden, and special 
constables were enrolled to deal with any rioting. 
But the Chartists submitted, the meeting was’ a 
failure and the procession was not formed. The 
great petition was found to contain thousands of 
fictitious names, and the Chartist movement 
ended in ridicule. Many of the reforms the 


Chartists demanded, however, have now been 
granted. 


39.—1848,.—THE YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS. 
PART IL—HUNGARY AND ITALY. 


The subjects of the Emperor of Austria were of 


many different races. Even in times of peace he 
could hardly control them, but when revolutions 
began to break out on all sides the task 
became almost impossible, Hungary demanded 
complete independence, Bohemia wished a free 
parliament, Italy made a grand effort to throw 
off the Austrian yoke, and even Vienna rose 
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and’ drove out Metternich, the bitter enemy of 
reform. . 

In the story of those risings three names stand 
out clearly, the names of three of the world's 
great heroes, Kossuth, Mazzini, Garibaldi. 

Tiouis Kossuth had long been known 85 5$ 

а 


LOUIS KOSSUTH. GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


Hungarian patriot. As a young man he had 

issued a tiny newspaper demanding freedom for 

his country. He dared not print it, but it was 

copied by hand and passed from house to house. 

Suddenly he was arrested and thrown into prison. 

Two years later he was set free and became at 

once the great national hero of Hungary and the 

leader of the reformers. 

In a famous speech in the Diet, the parliament 
of Hungary, he demanded from Austria a new , 


_ had been merely a gro 
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constitution that would give equal liberties to all. 
The revolt in Paris frightened the Emperor into 
granting all that was asked, but his word was 
not to be trusted, and Kossuth found that he 
would have to fight for freedom. The other 
subject nations were jealous of the Hungarians., 
They made their own terms and éven took up 
arms. against Kossuth, but revolts that he 
encouraged in Vienna drove the Emperor to 
resign his crown. He was succeeded by his 
nephew, Francis J oseph. 

The new emperor was eyen more eager to crush 
the Hungarians than his uncle had been. He 
sent great armies against them, but Kossuth left 
West Hungary and led the Austrians into the 
marshes of the east, where he defeated them 
in battle after battle till the emperor, in despair, 
called in the help of Russia. Kossuth made a 
splendid fight, but a quarrel with his general 
ruined the cause, and at length there was 
nothing left but to surrender. He himself 
escaped to Turkey and afterwards passed on to 
England and the United States. Hungary paid 
dearly for its struggle. Every trace of freedom 
and independence was taken away from. it, It 
ceased to be a nation and for a time became 
a mere province of Austria. 


Since the downfall of the Roman Empire Italy 


up of small states which 
were cut and carved at the will of 
powers and with no thought for 
the Italians themselves. 


people longed for the da 


the great 
the wishes of 
But in their hearts the 
y when they would be 
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free and Italy would be a united nation. 
Austria ground them down too hard to allow of 
much expression of their hopes, but the land was 
full of secret societies. Joseph Mazzini, the 
patriot and orator, founded a society, known as 
* Young Italy,” whose members bound themselves 
to do all they could to make Italy free. . 

Forced to flee from Italy he lived in France, 
in Switzerland and^in England, but never ceased 
to work .for Italian union and liberty, and to 
stir up his secret followers by writings that 
were smuggled into the country. The great 
events of 1848 roused his hopes and sent him 
Wack to Italy. There, too, had come Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, the great hero of “Young Italy.” 
He, like Mazzini, had been in exile. He had 
spent the years in adventures in many parts of 
the world, always and everywhere as the 
champion of the down-trodden against their 
oppressors. 

The Pope had already astonished everyone by 
setting up a parliament in Rome. Other Italian 
rulers had followed his lead, but the news of 
risings in Vienna and rebellion in Hungary set 
the whole country in a flame. ‘ 

Milan barricaded its streets against the Austrians 
and drove them from the city. Venice declared 
itself once more a republic. City after city of the 
north shook itself free from the tyranny of 
Austria, and the king of Sardinia, after long 
hesitation, put himself at the head of the move- 
gent. АП the enthusiasm, however, was in vain. 
The day of Italy had not yet come. The 
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Austrian army recovered from its first surprise 
and carried everything before it; The Sardinians 
were defeated, Milan surrendered, Venice was 
besieged. m . 
The Pope fled, and a "little republic was set 
up in Rome with Mazzini at its head. Garibaldi, 
who was now famous all over Italy as “Red 
Shirt,” hastened to help in defending Rome 
against a French’ army that had been sent to 
regain the city for the Pope. For a month he 
held out, but defeat was certain, and in the 
end he slipped out with his followers. His 
retreat is as famous as his defence. When he 
could hold out no longer he disbanded his men and 
disappeared till his country should need him once 
more. Meanwhile Venice too had surrendered and 
the brief struggle for Italian freedom was over. 


PART Ш.—1848-1870. 
The Development of Nationalities. 


40.—THE GREAT GOLD-FIELDS:; 


One day in February 1848 a w 
about a saw-mill near the site of 
of Sacramento found some gr 
earth he flung from his spade, 
turned up more of the yellow metal. The great 
news flew over America and the world that fortunes 
were to be had in California for the picking up, 


orkman digging 
the present town 
ains of gold in the 
A very slight search 


ke 
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Thousands left their homes and rushed by every 
possible road to the new El Dorado. From England, 
from Scotland, from every part of Europe bands 
of excited ploughmen and workmen set out for 
the land of gold in the fond hope of making their 
fortunes at the “diggings.” Idlers, rogues, bad 
characters of all kinds joined the crowds that 
swelled the settlements in the far west. 

In coaches, in w aggons, on horseback and even 
on foot they started to cross the continent of 
America, ignorant of the dangers of the way and 
ill-provided for its hardships. Hunger and toil 
and savage Indians slew many till the way might 
have been traced by the skeletons of the victims. 
Others went by sea, round the Horn and up the 
long Pacific coast, months and months of sea 
travel, to reach the Golden Gate of San Francisco. 

Cities rose by a magic that the Arabian Nights 
can: hardly equal. They were at first cities of 
huts and shanties and rude tents, of drinking 
saloons and gaming tables. From a village of 
five hundred souls San Francisco leaped at a 
bound to a town of thirty-five thousand. 

Amid such a people violence and outrage were 
daily events till the more respectable of the miners 
set up the rule of Lynch Law. Lynch was a 
farmer in Virginia during the War of Independence 
who dealt out punishment with his own hand on 
wrong-doers who came within his reach, and his 
name has ever since been given to the rude efforts 
of the first settlers in a new country to put down 
crime and to keep order until a regular govern- 
ment may be established. 


* > 
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By the end of the next year 80,000 settlers had 
reached California. Before long they drew up 
a constitution and asked to be admitted to the 
Union as a free state. 


Even béfore the gold fever had broken out 


nuggets had been found in Australia, but the 


government had kept the matter quiet as they 
did not wish a rush of gold seekers nmong the 
convicts who were then a large part of the 
population. The discovery was at length made 
by a New South Wales miner named Hargrayes, 
who had joined the rush to California. He did 
not make his fortune there, but he saw that the 
gold-bearing rocks were just like rocks he had 
seen at home, so he made up his mind to go 
back and try his luck in New South Wales. His 
first search on the Macquarie River disclosed a 
rich deposit. “TI shall be knighted,” he said to 
his bushman servant in the excitement of the 
moment, “and your name will get into the 
papers; and our old horse here, when he dies, 
will be stuffed and put into a museum,” 

His great find turned the rush from California 
to Australia, and though many did not succeed 
аб gold-digging’ some of them settled down 
farmers and traders and so helped to dey. 
Australia of to-day. 
the country w 


as 
elop the 
As in California the face of 
as changed. Where there had been 
only mountain, stream, 
grew up in a few weeks cities of wood and canvas. 
That time of excitement is known in Australia 
as the “Roaring Fifties.” 


In a few months Ballarat in Victoria was the 


. + 


or untouched bush there- 
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scene of still richer finds. Another rush ‘took 
place and soon fifty thousand miners were at 
| "work there. In five years the population of 
Victoria was raised by a quarter of a million. 
i Victoria had just become a separate colony and 
| “the governor, found it difficult to keep order 


" 


WASHING FOR GOLD. 


` among the crowds around the mines. Every 
a miner was expected to have a license or “miner's 
` right” for which he had to pay thirty shillings, 
put many tried to escape this tax, and sometimes 


^ 
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attacked the police who were sent among them. 
At one place a crowd of lawless diggers withdrew 
behind a stockade. A company of soldiers was 
sent against them, but they continued to resist 
till twenty or thirty of them had been shot down. 


- Gold-fields were discovered in other parts of 


Australia and then the rush and struggle were 
renewed, Even in the richest fields however the 
surface gold was soon exhausted, but gold-mining 
is still carried on by means of great stamps that 
crush the quartz brought up from workings 
hundreds or even thousands of feet below. 
Great discoveries of gold have since been made 
in the Transvaal and in the valley of the Yukon 
in N-W. Canada, but nothing has occurred since 
1851 to equal the mania of that year. 


41.—WARS WITH CHINA. 


When Queen Victoria came to the throne a 
fierce dispute about the trade in opium was 
going on between our East Indian merchants 
and the Chinese, Everyone nowad 
something of the Chinese 
ideas, but at that time, over seventy years ago, 
hardly anything was known about them in this 
country, except that they wished to haye nothing 
at all to do with any other nation, 

The Chinese have a civilisation, 
older than our own, and it has been their pride 
all through their history to keep that civilisation 
quite unchanged. Western nations are proud of 
the progress they have made, but Chinamen have 


ays knows 
and their customs and 


which is far 
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been proud of their want of progress. They 
would haye liked also to keep the traders from 
foreign lands out of their ports, but they found 
that that was impossible. > 

The Chinese. empire is so vast that the British 
expected to find in it a splendid market for their 
goods, and especially for opium, of which a great 
quantity was, and still is, grown in India. Opium 
smoking was a very common habit among China- 
men, but as it did them a great deal of harm the 
Chinese government tried to keep opium from 
being carried into the country. Indian merchants 
tried to force their opium into Chinese ports, and 
when trouble arose they called on the British 
government to support them; so that the 
war.with China was really undertaken to help 
British merchants to force the harmful drug 
into Chinese markets against the wishes of the 
Chinese government. 

Lord Palmerston, who was then Foreign 
Secretary, declared that the British government 
could not interfere to help British subjects to 
break the laws of the country with which they 
trade. But in spite of that declaration, when the 
Chinese officials tried to seize a great quantity of 
opium that had come from India, British warships 
were sent for and fighting began. Then the home 
government thought it was too late to draw back 
‘and the war went on. The Chinese fought as well 
as they could, but they were no match for troops 
armed with modern weapons, and they were easily 
defeated and forced to grant the terms asked. 
These were that Hong-Kong should be ceded to 
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Britain, that five ports should beopened to European 
trade, and that a war fine of four and a half million 
pounds should be paid by China. : 

After fifteen years another war broke out. 
The quarrel this time was over a Chinese boat 
named the Arrow. One day in October 1856 a 
Chinese officer went on board the Arrow as it lay 
in the Canton Riyer and arrested its crew- as 
pirates. The Arrow carried the British flag, and 
the British Agent in China demanded that the 
men should be released at once. Тһе Chinese 
authorities replied that the Arrow was a pirate 
vessel, built and manned by Chinese, and that it 
had no right at all to carry the British flag, 
but the agent would not discuss the matter. The 
fleet was sent for, Canton was bombarded, and 
the second Chinese war began. 

The war languished, however, when the Mutiny 
iw India broke out, as Britain required all her 
troops in the East to put it down. } 

In 1858 the French, some of whose missionaries 
had been murdered by the Chinese, joined the 
British, and à new expedition was sent out. The 


Chinese were forced to agree to a treaty which, 


it was'arranged, should be signed at Pekin. 

The Chinese had always been most unwilling 
to allow foreigners to enter Pekin, and they tried 
io prevent the British and French envoys from 
sailing up the Peiho River. The Taku - Forts 
destroyed some of the gun-boats and drove others 
ashore. An attack on the forts failed completely, 
and many of the allies were killed. The captain 


of an, American war-ship in the river, though by 


` 
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law he should not have interfered, said that blood 
was thicker than water, and that he would not 
stand by and see Englishmen killed by Chinese. 
He went to the help of the allies and saved many 
of them from death. Another force was sent out, 
the forts were taken, Tien-tsin was captured, and ° 
the allies marched into Pekin. 
“During some of the negotiations a company of 
British and French had been treacherously seized 
-by the Chinese. The prisoners were treated so 
cruelly that many of them died. "Lord Elgin, the 
British envoy, made up his mind to teach the 
Chinese a lesson. He declared that as a punish- 
ment for their foul play, he would destroy the 
Summer Palace at Pekin. This was not merely 
one palace, but a great collection of palaces, 
temples, towers and lodges scattered over a vast 
and beautiful garden many miles in extent, 


` 42.—A PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS. 


[A young Englishman, a “ Private of the Buffs,” 
taken prisoner, along with some Indian soldiers during the 
British advance on Pekin. Their lives were offered them on 
condition of their prostrating themselves before the Chinese 
officials]. 


was treacherously 


Last night among his fellow-roughs 
He jested, апаа, and swore: 

A drunken private of the Buffs, 
Who never look’d before. 

To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race.. 
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Poor, reckless; rude, low-born, untaught, 
Bewilderd, and alone, 

A heart, with English instinct fraught, 
He yet can call his own. . 

Ay! tear his body limb from limb; 
Bring cord, or axe, or flame !— 

He only Knows, that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 

Far Kentish hopfields round him seem'd 
Like dreams to come and go; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleam'd, 
One sheet of living snow : 

The smoke above his father's door 
In grey soft eddyings hung — 

Must he then watch it rise no more, 
Doom'd by himself, so young ? 

Yes, Honour calls 1—with strength like steel 
He puts the vision by : 

Let dusky Indians whine and kneel; 
An English lad must die! 

And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 
With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink 
To his red grave he went. 

— Vain, mightiest fleets of iron framed ; 
Vain, those all-shattering guns: 

Unless proud England keep; untamed, 
The strong heart of her sons! 

So, let his name through Europe ring— 
A man of mean estate 

Who died, as firm as Sparta's king, 


Because his soul was great. 
Sir Francis H. DOYLE. 


` 
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43.—THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The year 1851 was marked by a great exhibi- 
tion held in Hyde Park, London. We are now 
used to such exhibitions, but that of 1851 was the 
first of its kind. It was the Great Exhibition. 

Prince Albert, the husband of Qtieen Victoria, 
was the first to form the idea of an international 
exhibition. Before that time there had been 
smaller shows of the industries and productions 
of one place or another, but no one had ever 
before thought of gathering togethér specimens 
of the work of all nations where men from all 
parts of the earth might see and compare and 
learn. The exhibition, Prince Albert said, would 
give the world a living picture of the height 
which man had reached in art, invention, and 
industry. : 

Perhaps no other man than the Prince Consort 
could have carried out the plan after it had been 
proposed, and indeed it needed all his influence 
and all his skill to reply to the objections that 
were made. Some said that it would be dangerous 
to allow the crowds of foreigners who would 
flock to the exhibition to come into the country. 
-There would be among them hundreds of anarchists 
from the Continent. Queen Victoria would be 
murdered and a republic sét up. Others were 
afraid that the plague would break out among 


the multitudes of strangers, that it would be 


impossible to find food for so many hundreds 

of thousands, or that at the least foreigners 

would copy our machines and steal our trade. - 
190 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Many, on the other hand, had very exaggerated 
ideas of the effect the exhibition would have on the 
history of the world. For the first time men of all 
nations were to meet together and take part in one 
great fair, Hopeful people declared that after they 
had once met in this way in peace, they would 
never again wish to meet each other in war. The 
exhibition was to be a Palace of Peace. It was 
to open an era of peace among European 
nations. As a matter of fact one great war. 
followed another for the next fifty years, and 
the exhibition might be said to mark the close 
rather than the beginning of a time of peace. 
It was, a good thing, however, that Frenchman 
and German, Russian and Turk, Austrian and. 
Italian, who had met so often on fields of battle 
should meet. once in friendship and learn what 
each had to teach the others jn the arts of 
peace. If afterwards they were just as ready as 
before to fly at one another's throats, that was no 
sign that the great exhibition had been a failure; 

A happy thought struck Mr. Paxton, the 


e 
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gardener of the Duke of Devonshire, as he walked 
through the hothouses at Chatsworth. It oc- 
curred to him that the exhibition building could 
best be made of glass and iron. His plan was 
eagerly accepted, and nothing had ever been seen 
to equal the fairy palace that grew up over the, 
trees in Hyde Park. Many thought it a finer 
sight than anything that was shown within it. 
At the close of the exhibition it was removed 
to Sydenham, where as the well-known Crystal 
Palace, it is still visited by crowds. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert opened the 
exhibition on May-Day. The queen described 
the event as “a complete and beautiful triumph— 
a glorious and touching sight." The crowds 
that filled the vast building, the countless 
thousands that lined the streets, the thundering 
cheers, the perfect order and behaviour 
of human beings made a deep 
everyone from the queen down. 
of those who foretold 
cheers. 

Crowds kept flocking to the exhibition as long 
as it was open. If it did not produce all the 
wonderful results that its most eager supporters 
expected, at least it showed the backward nations 
of the world what the more advanced were doing. 
It marked a stage from which a new step forward 
could be taken in invention and industry, and it 


encouraged a friendly exchange of ideas between 


different nations that is to-day one of the great 


means of culture and progress, 


of the sea 
impression on 
The gloomy fears 
disaster passed away in 
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44—THE STORY OF A CRIME. 


When Louis Napoleon became president of the 
French Republic he took an oath to uphold the 
new constitution. He said over and over again 
that he would maintain the liberties of the people 
of France, and do nothing merely for his own 
glory or power. His oath and his promises were 
mere words. From the first he was forming plans 
to raise himself to absolute power. 

The body of the first Napoleon had been brought 
eight years before from St. Helena.and had been 
laid with great ceremony in a beautiful tomb in 
the Hospital des Invalides at Paris. That event 
had stirred up all over France à new admiration 
of the dead emperor. Men forgot the suffering 
of his wars. They remembered only the splendour 
of his empire, and they thought his nephew, Louis, 
would restore the country to its former glory. 

He began by dismissing ministers who would 
not do as he wished, and by putting down news- 
papers that would not support his plans. He 
tried to get up a quarrel between the Assembly 
and the people, and, at length, in December 1851 
he thought the time had come to execute the plot 
by which he hoped to become, the real ruler of 
France. This was the Coup d'Etat. ` 

On the night of December 1 he held a great 
reception at his palace, and while his guests were 
thinking only of dancing and enjoyment he sent 
his troops to fill the streets of Paris. At midnight 
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the leaders of the republicans were seized and im- 
prisoned. The Assembly was dismissed, members 
who resisted being arrested and carried off by the 
soldiers. Next day a few barricades were raised, 
but they were quickly cleared. The soldiers fired 
upon inoffensive crowds and once more the streets 
of Paris ran with blood, but in two days the coup 
d'état was complete. Hundreds of prisoners were 
banished without the form of a trial. By the vote 
of the nation Louis Napoleon was made president 
for ten years. 

In a few months he went on a tour through 
France, and everywhere he was received with 
shouts of “Long live the Emperor.” In due time 
another vote was taken. Again the nation gave 
him his wish. In December 1852 he was pro- 
claimed Napoleon IIL, Emperor of the French. 

The news of the coup d'état was received with 
great surprise in Britain. Men were shocked at 
the savage cruelty of the massacres and at the 
shameless breaking of promises and of oaths. 

Louis Napoleon had spent many years in Britain, 
where he had seemed to be only an idle and 
dreamy young man. Now he appeared as a deep 
plotter who could lay his plans in secret and wait 
long and cunningly till the proper time came 


for carrying them out. 
He declared that his empire was one of peace, 


` but he also swore to revive the glories of the first 


These were the glories of war and of 
Napoleon's greatest ambition had been 
It was Britain that had 
Might not the nephew 


Napoleon. 
conquest. 
to conquer Britain. 


erushed him in the end. 
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try to reyenge on Britain the defeat and ruin 
of his uncle? 

At first, nevertheless, Britain and the new 
Freuch empire were on such friendly terms that, 
as we shall see, they joined together in a war 
against Russia, but after that war some French 
officers began to talk of invading England. All 
Britain was alarmed at the possibility of a French 
invasion and men made up their minds to be 
ready for it if it should come. Corps of volunteers 
were formed in every part of the country, and 
the ranks were filled with citizens eager to train 
themselves to help in driving back an invader. 
The military enthusiasm of the people rose to 
a high pitch, as it had formerly risen in 1803. 

We know now that there was little cause for 
the alarm that spread over the country, Louis 
Napoleon joined the Italians in their struggle with 
Austria and his repeated declarations of friendship 
to Britain remained unbroken. 


45.—THE CRIMEAN WAR, 


At this time statesmen in Europe were, forced 
to give a great deal of attention to the condition 
of the Turkish Empire. The Turks had not pro- 
gressed as the other nations of Europe had, and. 
in the nineteenth century they remained almost in 
the same state of barbarism as in the fifteenth. 

Among their subject peoples were ma ny thousands 
of Christians, who were treated so cruelly by their 
Turkish masters that the powers of Europe had 
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good cause for interfering. But it was difficult to 
know what to do. This problem of what to do 
with Turkey is known in the history of Europe as 
the Eastern Question, and even at the present time 
the problem has not been solved. 

Sixty years ago the Turkish question was all the : 
more difficult because of the rapid growth of 
Russian power. British statesmen were alarmed 
at the advance of Russia in Central Asia. They 
were afraid that she was preparing to invade 
India, and we have already seen how that fear 
led to the disastrous Afghan War. At the same 
time other powers were alarmed by the evident 
resolve of Russia to push southwards in Europe 
till she should reach the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Tsar declared that there was a “sick man” among 
the powers of Europe, and wished to know how 
the sick man's possessions would be divided when 
he died, that is, how the Turkish Empire would be 
divided when it came to be broken up. 

A dispute between Russia and France about the 
control of the holy places in Jerusalem gave an 
excuse for war, but what Napoleon III. really 
wished was to turn the attention of his people 
from home affairs by gaining glory for France 
in a foreign war. Britain wished to prevent the 
Turkish Empire from being broken up. 

The war began with an invasion of Turkey by 
the Russians, but the Turks, who have always 
been very brave soldiers, drove them back. The 
war was then fought out in the Crimea, round the 
great Russian naval fortress of Sevastopol. 

The allies landed at the mouth of the Alma and 
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next day found the Russians waiting for them on 
the tops of the hills on the south bank of that 
river. The Russians thought attack on their 
strong position impossible, but the allied arniies 
crossed the river, climbed the heights, seized the 
*guns and broke up the squares of Russian infantry. 
There was no generalship. With splendid courage 
the men rushed straight on in spite of bullet and 
shell, and those who were not shot down reached 
the guns’and took them. Like other fights in the 
Crimea it was a soldiers’ battle. 

T£ the allies had adyanced at once they could 
haye taken Sevastopol before it was strong enough 
to resist attack. By a fatal error nothing was 
done for almost a month, and then it was too 
Jate. The generals found that they had a harder 
and a longer task than had been expected. 

* The allies moved to the south of Sevastopol, 
néar Balaklava, where the fleet was stationed, 
and so placed themselves between the forts on 
one side and the Russian army on the other. 
There on October 25th they were attacked by the 
Russian cavalry. The battle Jed to no great result, 
' but three different incidents showed once more 
very of the British soldiers. 
f the field the 93rd Highlanders 
drawn out into a “ thin red line" waited calmly 
while a body of Russian horse charged close up 
to them, and then scattered it with a single 
volley. At another time three hundred of the 
heavy cavalry charged up the hill into a mass of 
three thousand Russian horsemen and cut their 


way through. 


the splendid bra 
In one part o 
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. But the best known feat of the day was the 
famous charge of the Light Brigade of six hundred r 
and seventy-three men. By a mistake in an order 


“THE THIN RED LINE.” 


they were sent to charge the Russian guns which | 
stood in the centre of the whole Russian army. 
Up a valley two miles long, lined on both sides 
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with Russian troops, they charged “into the valley 
of death.” They reached the guns, they cut down 
the gunners, then they rode back again. But of 


| the*brigade that rode out only one hundred and 
e ninety-eight men returned. A French general who 
- watched the charge said “It is magnificent, but it t 

t T is not war.” The British army, however, will 
always be proud of the heroes of that charge, 


who showed what British soldiers will d 
the call of duty. ; 

Ten days later the British infantry at Inkerman 
had to resist an attack by fifty thousand Russians. 
It was a hand to hand fight begun in the d 
the morning. Officers and men fo 
side, and in the end the enemy 


are at 


ark of 
ught side by 
were driven. off. 
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Then the armies settled into winter quarters. 
But the winter was a terrible one, and the quarters 
were wretched. Bad management at home caused 
dreadful confusion in the Crimea, and the soldiers 
suffered the most terrible miseries. Medicines, 
«food, ammunition were sent to the wrong places, 
or were useless when received.. More men died 
from hardships than from the Russian bullets. 

For the first time, correspondents from news- 
papers were with the army, and when letters in 
Lhe Times amd other papers let the public know 
the state of matters, a fury of anger blazed up in 
the country. The government was defeated in the 
House of Commons, and Palmerston became prime 
minister. Не took active steps to remove the 
shame that had fallen upon Britain. Florence 
Nightingale had already gone out to take charge 
of the wounded, and to set a noble example that 
has been followed in every war since that time. 

Order and method ruled once more in the camp, 
but our army was so weakened that when spring 
came the main part of the fighting had to be left 
to the French. In February the Tsar died but the 
fighting went on. In June the Allies were driven 
back from a grand attack, and it was September 
before they succeeded in taking the outer forts. 
The French captured the Malakoff tower and the 
British drove the Russians from the Redan. The 
Russians withdrew across the harbour, leaving all 
that remained of the great fortress to the Allies. 
The siege of Sevastopol had lasted a year, but its 
fall ended the war, and peace was signed at Paris 


in the spring. 


46—THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 
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Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 


‘Allin the v. alley of Death 


Rode the six hundred. 
* Forward, the Light Br igade! ! 
Charge for the guns!” he said: 
Into the v. alley of Déath 
Rode the six hundred. 


* Forward, the Light Br igade !" 
Was there a man dismay'd ? 
Not tho' the soldier knew 

Some one had blunder'd : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die! 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley'd and thunder "d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flash'd all their sabres bare, 
Flash'd as they turn’d in air, 
Sabring the gunners ther, re, 
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Charging an army, while 
All the world wonderd : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian Г 
КееГа from ће sabre-stroke 
Shatter'd and sunder’d. 
Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the Six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 
Volley'd and thunderd ; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 


When ean their glory fade? 
O the wild eharge they made! 
АП the world wonder. 
Honour the charge they made! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 
LORD TENNYSON. 


47—THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

In 1857 Britain was preparing to observe the 
hundredth anniversary of Plassey, when with a 
shock of surprise came the news that our Indian 
soldiers were in arms against us. No one had seen 


what was coming, few had believed it to be possible, 


A new rifle had been issued to the troops with 
greased cartridges that had to be bitten before 
they were used. A rumour spread over India that 
they were rubbed with suet and with lard, the fat 
of the cow and of the pig. The Hindoo worships 
the cow, while the pig is an unclean creature to 
the Mohammedan, so that the sepoys of both 
religions thought it sinful to touch the cartridges. 

The use of the cartridges caused a mutiny at 
Meerut. Some sepoys were imprisoned, and next 
day their comrades shot down their officers and 
set the prisoners free. From Meerut the revolt 
spread like wildfire over the whole Upper Ganges 


and most of Central India, but luckily it did not . 


spread much further. 

But the issue of the greased cartridges was not 
the sole cause of the revolt. It was merely the 
spark that kindled the flame. 

It had been prophesied in India that the. British 
would be driven out a hundred years after Plassey, 
and it seemed to the natives that the grip of the 
white man was indeed loosening. British soldiers 


in India-were then few in number, only one for ` 


every six sepoys, and some had been withdrawn 
to fight in other lands. The failure of the first 
Afghan war had shown that white troops could 


be overcome, and a distorted story of the difficulties 
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in the Crimea had been spread over India to show 
the natives that Britain's day was done. 

The old King of Delhi, the last of the Moguls, 
lived under the protection of the British. . His 
petty court was a centre of discontent and plotting; 


¿amd now the mutineers from Meerut gathered 
е 


REBEL SEPOYS AT DELHI. 


round, him and hailed him as emperor of India. 
The mutiny had become & revolution. 

At Cawnpore the British threw away their 
chances of defence. They left the city for a badly 
chosen camp outside, where they were exposed 
to the fire of thousands of rebels led by Nana 
Sahib. It was impossible to hold out Jong. The 
garrison. ‘surrendered on terms which were not 
kept. The men were treacherously shot down in 


. 
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cold blood, but the helpless women and children 
were kept for a time. 

When the rebels heard that Hayelock was 
advancing they shut up their captives in a 
room, into which soldiers fired through the 
windows. Then five ruffians were Sent in with , 


THE KASHMIR GATE. 


bared swords and the door was shut upon them. 
There they stabbed and slashed and hacked till 
every one was killed. By this time Havelock's 
force was at ‘the gate, so the bodies of the 
dead were hidden in a well near by. This was 
the most hideous deed of the mutiny. The 
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memory of the slain is preserved by a beautiful 
monument and a memorial chapel standing in 
a garden that occupies the scene of the massacre, 
and an inseription tells the story of its horrors. 
Within that enclosure no native of India is 
allowed to sef his foot. 

Delhi, where the pretence of Mogul rule was 
being kept up, was the head-quarters of the 
rebels, and Lord Canning the Governor-General 
sent his main army against it. It was only eight 
thousand strong while the rebels numbered thirty 
or forty thousand. The British army took up 
its, position on the “ Ridge” a little north of the 
city, but it was rather besieged than besieging. 
Many deeds of splendid bravery mark the four 
months’ siege. John Nicholson, the Lion of the 
Panjab, led the final attack. A little band of 
engineers sacrificed themselves to blow up the 
Kashmir gate and let the British in. After four 
days of deadly street fighting the city was taken. 

Lucknow was commanded by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, one of the great heroes of British 
rule in India. He had fortified the Residency to 
be ready for such a revolt, and to it he with- 
drew with all the British in the city. There they 
had to endure a fierce siege, but his preparations 
kept them safe, although he himself was killed 
at the very beginning of the siege. On the second 
day а shell burst in the room where he sat. * Are 
you hurt?" called his friends as the smoke and 
dust cleared. “Tam killed,” was the quiet reply. 
In two days he was dead, but the British held out 
till Havelock fought his way in to relieve them. 
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Havelock could not take away all the sick and 
wounded, and the siege began again. It was 
November before Sir Colin Campbell marched up 
and brought all out in safety. The city had*'still 
to be taken, and there was fighting in Central 
India and other districts, but by the end of 1858 
the rebellion had been wholly stamped out. 
Probably never in the history of any country has 
greater bravery Been shown than by many of 
the offieers and men who marched to rescue 
their countrymen from the clutches of the rebels. 

The mutiny showed everyone that some change 
must be made in the government of India. In 
1858, therefore, the government was taken out 
of the hands of the East India Company. A 
Secretary of State was appointed to manage 
Indian affairs in Parliament and Lord Canning 
became Viceroy of India for Queen Victoria. In 
1877 the Queen was proclaimed Empress of India. 


48.—UNITED ITALY. 


After the struggle made by Italy for freedom 
and union in 1848, the country fell once more 
under the power of the Jocal despots. In every 
province the privileges that had already been 
granted were withdrawn. If the people grumbled 
Austrian soldiers were sent, or at least offered, to 
keep them quiet. In Naples and Sicily especially 
the king crushed his subjects by a cruel tyranny. 

There was one exception to this state of matters. 


x] oe Е DE. М 
Victor Emmanuel, “ the honest king,” who was now 
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ITALIAN UNITY 


[The dates denote the union 
with Italy.) 
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en 


ruler of Sardinia and Piedmont, had set his whole 
heart on driving the foreigners out of the country 
and obtaining Italy for the Italians. In order to 
show that hə might be trusted, he set up a free 
government in his own kingdom ‘and would not 
be persuaded to interfere with it. He made friends 
with Britain and France by helping them with 
„troops during the Crimean War, and indeed 
acted so skilfully that Europe began to, look 


ga 
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upon him as thé only man who could free Italy 
and unite it under one rule. 

The success of Victor Emmanuel was largely due 
to the splendid work of his great minister Cayour. 
Cavour, the statesman, now took the place in the 
fight for Italian freedom that Mazzini, the orator, 
had taken ten years before. The day of Mazzini, 
the fiery preacher of revolution and ideal republics, 
was over in Italy? Men saw that a strong hand 
was needed to drive out the Austrians. Italy alone 
match for Austria, but Cavour found a 


was no 
helper in Napoleon III. 

The proper moment for war came when Austria 
démanded that Victor Emmanuel should disband 
his troops. He refused, and the Austrians 
marched against him. Napoleon hastened to 
keep his promise to Cavour, and the patriot 
Garibaldi sprang into the fight once more. With 
his band of “Hunters of the Alps” he struck 
again and again at the Austrians, while the 
French army attacked them in the open field. 

Byerything went against the Austrians. At 
Magenta they were defeated and driven back, and 
at Solferino, where the three rulers were on the 
field in person, after a long day of hand to hand 
fighting they were defeated again. 

The spirit of freedom once more rose high in 
Italy. State after state drove out its ruler and 
offered its crown to Victor Emmanuel. Union 
seemed possible at last, when suddenly Napoleon 
уе up the war, made terms with Austria, by 
dher to keep Venice, and marched 

Cavour and the king of Sardinia 


which he allowe 
back to France. 
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were furious. Their plan had. broken down, 
but for the time they could do nothing. 

The other states, however, insisted on joining 
Sardinia, and soon Victor Emmanuel was king 
of all northern and central Italy except Venice 
and Rome. Then Garibaldi gathered a thousand 
volunteers and sailed over to Sicily, leaving a 
message for the king that he hoped to add a 
new jewel to his crown. ч 

The Sicilians flocked to join him. His one 

thousand red-shirts quickly became two thousand. 
Nothing could stand against them. In two 
months the troops sent from Naples had been 
driven out of the island. Sicily, as Garibaldi said; 
showed the world once more. how the will of a 
united people can free a land from its oppressor. 

Francis II. of Naples now offered to grant all 
‘the reforms his people wished, but he was too 
late. Garibaldi led his men to Naples and entered 
the city amidst the cheers of the people. Soon 
the votes of the nation gave the crown to Victor 
Emmanuel. Then Garibaldi laid down his sword 
and went quietly back to his home on the island 
of Caprera. In February 1861 a Parliament in 
which sat men from every part of Italy except 
Rome and Venice met at Turin, and hailed Victor 
Emmanuel *by the grace of God and the will of 
the nation King of Italy." 

Six years later, after a war with Prussia, Austria 
gave up Venice, and the fall of Napoleon III. in 
1870 allowed Vietor Emmanuel to take Rome and 
so to complete the union for which he had been 
suriving for over twenty years. 
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49.—THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


As time went on the disputes about slavery 
grew so fierce in the United States that it became 
plain’ that nothing but war could settle them. 
Among people who usually took little interest 
in politics the feeling against slavery was made 
much stronger by a remarkable book published 
in 1852, This wag “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” which 
gave an account of the way in which slaves were 
treated ih the southern states. Men and women 
who read it made up their minds to help to drive 
slavery out of the land. 

„16 was difficult to know how to begin. If the 
slaye owners had kept to their own states they 
might have been left longer undisturbed, but they 
insisted on their right to seize runaway slaves 
even in the free states, and this led to further . 


trouble. 4 
Опе old man, Captain John Brown, tried to free 


the slaves by seizing Harpers Ferry in Virginia, 


but he was taken and hanged. His death made 
a great sensation. He was looked on as a hero 
and a martyr, and when at last war broke out the 
soldiers of the north marched to battle singing 

* John Brown's body lies mouldering in the grave 

But his soul goes marching on.” Р 
When Abraham Lincoln, who had begun life as 
a poor boy, became President in 1861 the southern 
states left the Union and tried to form a new 
nation by themselves under the name of “The 
Confederate States of America.” They chose 


Jefferson Davis as their President and set up 
d 3 215 
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& government at Richmond in Virginia. The 
North declared that the Union could not be 
broken up at the wish of any of the states and 
a leng and deadly civil war began. 


THE ALABAMA CHASING ^ NORTHERN MERCHANT SHIP, 

The men of the South were better trained than 
the Northerners, and at first swept all before 
them. In the first battle, at Bull Run 
Washington, the North was completely defeated. 

The Confederate States sent two agents to 
Europe to persuade the powers to reco: 
‘Independence, but the British 


near 


gnise their 
ship * Trent" in 
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which they travelled was stopped by a Northern 
warship, the San Jacinto, and the agents were 
seized. Britain strongly objected to this act, 
although it was very like what she had done: to 
American ships fifty years earlier. The Northern 
»government, however, 
confessed its mistake 
after a time and the 
men were set free. ° 
f The wanstopped the 
supply of cotton to 
England and caused 
great distress in 
Lancashire, but the 
1 rest of the nation 
| came to the help of 
the poor workers, 
government did all it 
could, and the worst 
distress was relieved. 
Now, however, Britain 
grows more and more cotton within her own 
empire, so that another war might not have quite 
so serious an effect. 

Britain carelessly allowed ships for the Southern 
States to be built and fitted out in her ports. The 
most famous of these, the Alabama, was built at 
The agent of the United States pressed 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Liverpool. 
j the British government to prevent it from sailing. 
After long delay the government agreed, but it 
^ was too late. The Alabama had sailed. Out at 
sted 


arms from another vessel, hoi 


sea she received - 
es and attacked 


the flag of the Confederate Stat 


б 
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the vessels of the North. Seventy fell a prey to 
her before she herself was sunk. 

The building of the Alabama aroused in the 
Northern States bitter feeling against Britain and 
nine years later our country had to pay for her 
mistake. A court that sat to try the Alabama 
case ordered her to pay the United States three 
million pounds as compensation. 

This war was the first in which ironclad ships 
took part.. The South altered a wooden ship, the 
Merrimac, till it looked like a floating house with 
an iron roof and sent it in among the Northern 
fleet. Nothing could stand against it till another 
strange craft came on the scene. It was described 
as being like a cheese-box on а raft. It was the 
first turret ship of the world, and in two hours it 

turned the scale of the naval battle and drove 
the Merrimac from the sea. 

Though at first the South had all the success 
the North had great advantages, for the real wealth 
of America was in its hands and a military genius 
had arisen on its side. This was.General Grant, 
who became Commander-in-Chief in 1864. He had 
already cut the slave states in two by his capture 
of Vicksburg on the Mississippi. . 

He now laid siege to Richmond, which was de- 
fended by Lee. The deadly struggle between the 
two forces cost Grant seventy thousand men, but 
he held on doggedly. Sherman, another Northern 
general, led an army of sixty thousand right 
through the heart of the Southern States to the 

Tt was a famous march. The soldiers Cub 


sea. 
aid waste the country, 


. the railway lines, and 1 
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burning all that they could not carry off. They 
saw that the Sóuth was really exhausted, and 
that the end of the war must be near. 

Next year Lee was driven from Richmond and 
forced to surrender at Appomattox with the 
remains of his army. The slaves of the Southern 
states had already been declared free by President 
Lincoln. A few days after Lee's surrender the 
rejoicings in the North were turned to grief. The 
noble President, who had guided the country 
through the great struggle, the patriot who had 
kept the States a united and strong nation, was 
shot as he sat in his box at a theatre by John 
Wilkes Booth, an actor who sympathised with 
the South, His work was done. Soon the con- 
stitution of the United States was altered so as 
to forbid slavery within its borders. 


Sige 


50.—THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored ; 

He hath:loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible 
swift sword; 


^ His truth is marching on, 
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Т have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred 
circling camps; ° 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps; 5 

I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and 

^ flaring lamps; 

His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnish'd rows 
of steel ; 

As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my 
grace shall deal: 

Let the hero born of wom 
with his heel! 

Since God is marching on. 


an crush the serpent 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat; 

He, is sifting out the hearts o 
judgment seat: 

O, be swift, my soul! to answer Him; be jubilant, 
my feet! 

Our God is marching on. 


f men before His 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born, across 


the sea, 
With a glory in 
nnd me: 
As He died to make m: 
men free! 
While God is marching on. 


His bosom that transfigures you 


en holy, let us üie to make 
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51.—THE AWAKENING OF JAPAN. 

Japan is the wonderland of the east. Forty 
“years ago it was almost unknown, to Europeans? 
“Its civilisation was nearly as old as that of China 
and quite as strange according to our ideas. Like 
the Chinese, the people of Japan took a pride in 
. changing the customs and the beliefs of their 
ancestors as little as possible. They had no love 
for progress, and despised and hated people of 
other nations. They thought that their land 
was created before all others and therefore was 
the “Land of the Gods.” The Mikado, or Emperor, 
whom they believed to be a descendant of the Sun 
Goddess, was kept hidden from sight, and his 


power had long been usurped by the Shogun. 


or military commander. P 
Only the nobles and the Samurai or military. 
class, who had the peculiar privilege of wearing 
two swords, took any interest in government or 
in national affairs. The bulk of the nation, the 
farmers, workmen, and shopkeepers, were a mild, 
kindly, obedient and peace-loving people: They 
were courteous and polite to one another, fond 
of flowers and beautiful things of all kinds. In 
the schools along with reading, writing and 
arithmetic, the children were taught manners, the 
arranging of flowers, and the use of the fan. 
These were serious subjects with the Japanese. 
About the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Americans and some of the European powers forced 
922 0 
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Japan to open several ports to foreign commerce. 
The nobles were so angry at the weakness of 
the Shogun of that time that they rose against 
him and restored the power of the Mikado. The 
land remained in an unsettled state for some 
years, and then a complete revolution was begun. 
The nation seemed to waken up out of a long 
sleep. Progress was no longer avoided. Tt 
became the chief añn of everyone. 

The Mikado showed himself in public. His feet 
touched the earth, which, since he was a sacred 
person, they had never been allowed to do before. 
The feudal system was abolished. Of their own 
accord the nobles handed over their lands, their 
revenues and. their vassals to the Mikado, and all 
classes were declared equal in the eye of the law. 

The laws also were altered. Torture was 
abolished and punishments were made less 
seyere. Christianity was tolerated, and foreigners 
were weleomed in the land as eagerly as they 
had formerly been driven away. British naval 
officers, engineers, and mechanies, French lawyers, 
German military officers, American farmers, and 
Italian artists were employed till the people 
should Jearn to do things for themselves. Rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and a postal system were 
introduced; everything, indeed, that was likely to 
help them, the Japanese borrowed from western 


lands. 

. The army and the navy especially were re- 
modelled on European lines. Japanese officers 
were sent to be trained in foreign schools and 


e home to teach their countrymen western 
o 
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ideas. Never was a revolution more complete or 
more rapid. It was only possible because of 
the docile nature of the people, but it was not 
completed without some difficulty. 

Many who had been in favour of the first changes, 
were dismayed at the extent to which the revolu-. 
tion was carried. Some of the leading reformers 
were murdered and risings occurred in several 
provinces. But the new national spirit was by 
this time strong enough to hold its own, and the 
new military system showed itself to be much 
better than the old. 

In 1894 Japan had its first opportunity of 
properly trying its new military strength. -A 
quarrel about Korea led to war with China. The 
war was one long triumph for the Japanese. 
They drove the Chinese out of Korea, defeated 
and destroyed their fleet and captured Wei-hai- 
wei and Port Arthur. Some years later Japanese 
fought side by side with Americans and 
Europeans at the relief of the Pekin Legations, and 
in 1902 an alliance with Great Britain showed to 
the world that the “Land of the Rising Sun” had 
become one of the great powers. 


52.—THE SECOND REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. 


The great Reform Act of 1832 did not long 
satisfy the British people. It removed the worst 
abuses of the old system of parliamentary 
representation, but it left most working men still 
^ without votes. The Chartist movement showed 
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the great discontent of these classes, and Lord 
John Russell and others tried several times to 
settle the matter peaceably by introducing new 
Reform bills. A; 
Not till 1866, however, when Palmerston died and . 


Russell again became prime minister was a really 


‘serious attempt made to deal with the question. 
Mr. Gladstone then introduced a bill to give a vote 
to town householders who paid a rent of £7 and to 


MR, DISRAELI. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 
county householders rented at £14, but the bill 
pleased no one. The Tories thought that no further 
reform should be granted, the Radicals thought 


that the bill did not go far enough. They said, 


however, that they would vote for it in the hope 
that they would get more another time. Half a 
loaf, they thought, was better than no bread. 
Those who spoke and fought most strongly 
against the bill were men of Mr. Gladstone’s own 


< party. Mr. Bright said these discontented members 


were like the men who went to King David in 
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the cave of Adullam,—* Every one that was in 
distress . . . and every one that was discontented 
gathered themselves unto him." The name stuck 
to them and they have ever after been known as 
Adullamites. The Adullamites joined with the 
Conservatives and defeated the bill. Russell re- 
signed and the Conservatives came*into office, ^ 

Suddenly there broke out all over the country 
a strong demand for reform. The people had 
kept so quiet while the Liberals were busy with. 
their bill that it had been said in parliament 
that the working men of the country did not 
wish the vote. Now, however, they made their 
wishes very plain. Monster meetings were held. 
Great processions carrying banners with mottoes 
in favour of reform went marching through 
the towns. Each town tried to get up a larger 
demonstration than its neighbour. 

One great reform meeting was to be held in 
Hyde Park, London. The police tried to prevent 
it and shut the park gates. The reformers 
broke down the railing and rushed along Park 
Lane and over the grass, fighting with the police 
who tried to stop them. No great damage was 
done, but the riot helped to persuade the 
government to take up the work of reform.- 

When parliament met in 18607 everybody was 
very curious to know what would be done. 
Disraeli hid been fighting with all his might 
against reform during the previous session. He 
said, however, that he had been converting his 
followers during the winter, and that now he was 

^ prepared to bring in a bill of his own. 
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After some time he brought it in. It went a 
step further than that of the year before, but 
when he saw that it was likely to be defeated he 
agreed to go even further in the same direction. 
He therefore proposed to give the vote to every 

, householder in towns and to all in the country 
districts who’ paid a rent of £12. This plan of 
granting a reform more liberal than the Liberals 
themselves had dated to propose Disraeli called 
“dishing the Whigs.” 

The Liberals were, of course, delighted to vote 
for such a bill and it passed easily through the 
House of Commons. Some of the Tory Lords 
did’ not like the bill They did not know what 
effect it would have in the country. Even the 
Prime Minister, Lord Derby,.called it *a leap 
in the dark," but they allowed it to pass. 
All were glad that the question of reform which 
had disturbed the nation so long was settled so 
far as the towns were concerned. Something 
had yet to be done for the counties. 

Next year a similar bill was passed for Scotland 
and Ireland, but in Scottish counties only those 
who paid at least £14 of yearly rent were allowed 
to vote. 


53.—THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

The union of Upper and Lower Canada that 
Lord Durham had proposed was a great success. 
The government at home gave the Canadians the , 
greatest freedom in managing their own affairs, 
and one governor after another was warned to 
do nothing against the wishes of the people. 
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But Lord Durham had done more than give the 
Canadians self government. He had also prepared 
a plan by which the different British Colonies in 
North America might join to form one state ruled 
over by one central parliament. The time had 
now come for making this great change. 


The first step was taken by the colonists them- 


selves, so that in this matter also the British 
government kept trué to its plan of not interfering. 
A meeting of the leading men of each colony was 
held at Quebec in 1864, when the terms were drawn 
up on which the union should take place. These 
terms were agreed to by the parliaments of all 
the provinces, and another meeting was held in 
London in 1866 to make arrangements with the 
home government. i 
Next year the British North America Act was 
passed. It provided that Ontario and Quebec, the 
two provinces formerly called Upper and Lower 
Canada, should be joined with Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to form the Dominion of Canada 
which should also take charge of the Hudson Bay 
Territory. If the other provinces of British 
North America were willing they might enter 
the Dominion later. They were willing, and 
before long British Columbia and Prince 
Edward Island formed part of the Dominion of 
Canada, Out of part of Hudson’s Bay Territory 


the Dominion at once formed the new province 


of Manitoba, and later those of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. The Dominion now includes all 
British North America except Newfoundland. It 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
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from the great lakes to the polar seas. It is 
almost as large as Europe and has a population 
of six millions. 

The new constitution granted to Canada $vas 
partly like that of Great Britain and partly like 
* that of the United States. The central parliament 
which was to look after truly national affairs, 
was to consist of two houses,.a House of Commons 
and a Senate, somewhat like our own House of 
Lords. Each province was to be free to manage 
its own affairs as it pleased, and, indeed, the system 
of local government is still different in different 
provinces. Over the whole Dominion was set a 
Governor-General as the representative of the 
sovereign of Great Britain. 

The Hudson Bay Company had tried to keep 
settlers out of its territories as they might 
spoil its trade in furs. One settlement, however, 
had been made at Fort Gàrry, (now Winnipeg) 
on the Red River. When the North-West 
became part of the Dominion some of the settlers 
at Fort Garry objected. They were afraid that 
under the new government they would lose their 
lands and their liberties of shooting and fishing 
and trapping. They rose in rebellion, refused 
to receive the Canadian governor, and set up 
a government of their own with а half-breed 


- Canadian, Louis Riel, atits head. Colonel Wolseley, 


afterwards Lord Wolseley, led a force against 
them. After a most toilsome journey through 
wild unsettled country he reached Fort Garry, 
‘only to find that Riel had fled to the United 
States and that the rismg was over. 
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In 1885 another slight outbreak of the half-breeds 
occurred in Canada, in the Saskatchewan district. 
They felt that they were not being fairly treated 
by ‘the Canadian government and that they were 
in danger of being driven from their hunting 


grounds by fresh settlers. They sent for Riel,' 


made an alliance with the Indians, and shot down 
some of the soldiers sent against them. They 
were soon scattered, however, and Riel was hanged. 

When British Columbia entered the Dominion, 
it made it a condition that a railway should be 
built across the Continent from the St. Lawrence 
to the Pacific. This Canadian Pacific Railway has 
done more than anything else to bind the provinces 
together and to open up the new lands to which 
emigrants from Britain and elsewhere are still 
flocking. 

Canada possesses everything to make a nation 
rich,—a fertile Soil, vast stores of useful and 
valuable : minerals, splendid fisheries, and great 
rivers to carry her productions to the coasts. It 
has been said that when the growth of the nation 
is complete, Canada will demand her independ- 
ence, but at present there is no sign that that 
time is at hand. The year 1908 was the’ three- 
hundredth since the foundation of the city of 
Quebec, and the occasion was marked by a great 
celebration. : The Plains of Abraham, the scene 
of Wolfe's great fight, was set apart as a 

` national park for Canada. All who went from 
Britain to attend the celebrations were struck by 
-the strong loyalty to the mother country expressed 
by the best, men from every part of the Dominion. 
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For many years the Germans tried to find a 
way of uniting all the separate states of Germany 
into one Strong nation, but no plan could be 
found that would please everybody.. 

When William IL of Prussia became king” he 
determined to raise Prussia to be the head of the 
Fatherland. He chose three’ men to help in 
carrying out his pl 
Von Moltke, 


and no three men in Germany 
have servi 


ed his purpose better. They strength- 
ened the Prussian army, which they armed with. 
breech-loading rifles instead of the muzzle-loaders 
other nations used, and they trained and drilled 
it till it was well nigh irresistible, 

In 1863 Austria, the great rival of Prussia, 
her in driving the Danes ou 
Holstein. These two prov: 
rule though their people 


They demanded their independence from Denmark, 
and when the demand was refused called Prussia 
and Austria to their help. The Danes fought 
bravely, but they were no match for the two 
powers, and the provinces had to be given up. 
Bismarck, however, picked a quarrel with Austria 
over the terms of settlement, and the war that 
Was to settle the fate of Germany broke out. 
Most of the North German states took the side 
of Prussia, Victor Emmanuel of Italy also 
joined hey. Saxony, Hanover and the 
however, were on the side of Au. 

erything had been prepare 
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The WAR of 1866 


Boundary of Prussia- 
minim before the war 


spring. The troops were ready to march the 
instant the signal was given, and the rapidity of 
their advance staggered the Austrian generals. 
Hanover and Saxony were easily overcome, but 
the chief fighting was in Bohemia. Three 
Prussian armies marched against the Austrians, 
who took up a strong position at Sadowa or 
Koóniggrütz. 

The attack of the -first and second armies was 
driven back by the splendid fire of the Austrian 
artillery. At mid-day they drew off exhausted 
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and a bold charge might hay 
But the Austrian comm. 
for the next mov 


е overwhelmed them. 
ander was content to wait 
€ of the enemy, and the next 
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move was fatal to him. The Crown Prince of 
Prussia came up in the afternoon with the third 
army, just as Bliicher had come at Waterloo, and 
his arrival decided the battle. ? 

When the roar of his cannon reached the ears 
^of the Prussians at Sadowa, they rushed forward 
in a final charge that carried all before it. The 
Crown Prince drove in the.right wing and the 
day was won. The beaten army retreated. The 
victors marched on Vienna and forced the Emperor 
to conie to terms. Peace was signed at Prague, 
and Austria gave up for ever the position.she 
had held for six hundred years at the head of 
the German states. Venice was given to Italy, 
Hanover, Schleswig, Holstein, and other provinces 
to Prussia, and Prussia was recognised as head 
of a federation of North Germany. 

France was alarmed by this sudden rise of Prussia. 
Hitherto she had been considered the great military 
nation of Europe, but now it seemed as if the 
first place must be given to Prussia. Rather than 
permit this Napoleon ПІ. decided to go to war. 
He knew that the French nation would favour a 
war with Prussia, and he hoped that it would 
mike lis rule more popular with the army, which 
was beginning to be diseontented. To promote 
German unity Bismarck was eager for war with 
France, and both parties merely waited for an 
opportunity. The opportunity came when in 1870 
a Prussian prince was spoken of as a candidate 
for the vacant throne of Spain. On this matter 
France declared war. Я 

Napoleon hoped to form an alliance with Austria 
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GERMAN UNITY ` 
THE WAR OF 1870-1 


LY SWITZERLAND 
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n 
German States from 
soon that he could do 


and to separate the South 
Prussia, but he found very 


neither of these things. He had hoped great 
things from his army, but the French army was 
now very different from that grand army with 
which his uncle, Napoleon I., had conquered горе. 
The regiments were not full, they were short of 
ammunition, and there were no proper supplies» 
Meanwhile half-a-million Germans, every man 
prepared for war, were gathering on the borders 
of France. Moltke sent them forward on three 
Separate tines, as he had done at Sadowa. The 
French fought with splendid bravery, but their 
generals Were unskilful, their drill was old- 
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fashioned, and the: wild rushes of the men made 
no impression on the solid ranks of the Germans. 

Except for a few small successes the war 
was for the French a series of disasters that 
followed one another with startling swiftness. 
Two days after the Crown Prince had entered 


‚у 
France he had destroyed опе. French army. 


Within a fortnight their main force had been 
defeated again and again, and had at length been 


"shut up in Metz. 


Marshal MacMahon, sent to relieve Metz, was 
driven ‘back on Sedan, and with his 120,000 men 
was hemmed in there without a chance of escape. 
A ring of six hundred German guns poured a hail 
of shot on the crowds in and round the town. The 
French fought with desperate courage, as they 
always do, but against the vast numbers of con- 
quering Germans they could do nothing. 

Ih the front rank fought the Emperor. He 
knew that all was lost and wished only to meet 
death himself. At last he could no longer bear 


the terrible slaughter of his brave soldiers) He 


sent to the king of Prussia a flag of truce and a 
letter in which he wrote “As І TM not been able 
to.find death at the head of my troops, I give up 
my sword to your majesty." 

The Prussians would listen to no terms but 


‘complete surrender. The French could do noth- 


ing but agree, and 88,000 officers and ^ men, 10,000 
horses and 600 cannon fell into the hands of the 
vietors. Napoleon himself was sent a prisoner to 
Germany. It was barely a month since fighting 
had begun. | 
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The fall of Sedan led at once to the fall of the 
French Empire. Paris rose against the family 
that had led the nation into disaster, and a republic 
was proclaimed. The Empress Eugenie, who had’ 
been acting as regent, fled to England, and a 
“government of national defence ? w. 

Meantime the German armies were closing in on 
Paris, but there was no thought of sutrender in 
the city. Vast herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
were brought in from the country, and every 
possible preparation was made for 
siege. 


The siege began on September 19th. For 


as formed. 


standing a 


four 
months the city was closely shut up, and the 
only way of sending messages out was by 


balloons. By one balloon Gambetta, who was 
now at the head of the republic, escaped to Totirs, 
where he set about forming new armies to fight 
against the invaders, The French came crowding 
at bis call for soldiers, but new forces 
from Germany and the armies of tl 
were defeated again and again, z 
Then occurred the greatest disaster of the war. 
Metz surrendered to the Germans. 
included six thousand officers 
seventy-three thousand men. 
not stand such a loss, 
was no hope. 
Meantime things 
itself. By October 
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Its garrison 
and a hundred and 
The republic could 
From that moment there 


were going badly in Paris 
the scarcity of food was 
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THE GERMANS ENTERING PARIS. š 
serious; by December the inhabitants were 
eating the flesh of horses, dogs and cats. Even 


rats and mice were hunted and sold at high prices: 
Ы . 
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The sufferings of the citizens were intense, but 

„there was still no thought of surrender. Many 

attempts were made to break through the ring 

of Prussians, but none were successful. Ву 1 

January the people were starving. A last sortie 1 \ 

was tried. Thousands were killed in the desperate , 

rush but the rest were driven back. All hope 

had then to be given up. Paris surrendered, and 

a truce of three weeks was granted till terms of 

peace should be arranged. But discussion could 

not alter the demands, Alsace and Lorraine were 

ceded to Germany, and France agreed to pay the 

enormous sum of two hundred million pounds. 
Before the German forces had quite left Paris 

the extreme republicans, known as Communists, 

had risen against the government. They seized the 

city and held it for two months in spite of all 

that could be done to put them down, Severe 

fighting took place round the forts and in the 

streets, and many of the public buildings, including 

the Tuileries palace, were destroyed by fire before 

the rising was crushed. 1 
Since the war France 

Europe. The huge 


=== 


has remained at peace in 
sum demanded by Germany 
was quickly paid, and the country has grown 
rapidly in strength and in prosperity, 

The brilliant succes 


ses of the German armies 
under the leadership 


o: of Prussia, brought all the 
States to wish for a complete union. The war 
had drawn then 


1 closer together and had shown 

the advantages of joint action. A conference of 

the states was held, and it Was agreed to form a 

Zederation under the title of the German Empire 
o 
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and to offer the crown to the king of Prussia. 
At Versailles on the 18th of January 1871 he was ` 
proclaimed German Emperor. Bismarck’s great 
work was done. For nine years he had schenied 


- and planned and worked and fought for a united 


Germany under the lead of Prussia. The stupidity 
of Austria, the folly of France, had given him 
his opportunity and he had been quick to seize it. 

The German Empire is maintained by a vast 
military system. Every man is a soldier or sailor 
and has to serve for two or three years with his 
regiment or on his ship. In France and most of 
the other European States there is practically the 
same system,.and the cost of the vast armies kept 
up to protect each country from invasion by the 
other is an enormous burden on both. 


j3 PART IV.—After 1870. 
The World Powers of To-day. 


56.—EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. ¢ 
Forty years ago England was behind every other 
gréat nation in the world in the education of her 
children. While there were grammar schools for 
the sons of gentlemen, there were few schools 
for the children of poorer parents. Many people 
thought that education was not a subject with 
which Parliament ought to deal, and that a parent 
should be allowed to educate his children or leave 
them ignorant, just as he pleased. к 
Gradually, however, Parliament began to take 
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an interest in this subject, and after the passing of 
the first Reform Bill various grants of money were 
given to schools, Still in 1870 there was room in 
the schools for only half of the children in the 
country and not one third went to school at all. 
When the second Reform Bill gave a vote tœ 
working men, it was felt that it would not do to 
allow children who would become voters to grow 


A DAME-SCHOOL, 


up In ignorance. “We must educate our masters,” 


it was said. At the same time the great success of 
the Pruss an soldiers at Sadowa was said to be due 
to the education they had received. Sadowa was 
с called the Victory of the elementary school teacher: 
Tn 1870, Parliament decided to set up a national 
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system of Education. The elementary Education 
Bill of that year proposed that a School Board 
should be elected in every place in England and 
Wales where there was no school or a school that 
was too small for the district, and attendance at 
school’ was made compulsory. 

Many people would have liked a much stronger 
bill, and wished a School Board to be set up in-every 
parish whether thére was a school in it already 
or not. -But the government would not go so 
far as-that; for the present the bill only provided 
School Boards where the people of the locality 
wished to have them. | 

In 1902 School Boards were abolished in England 
and Wales and the care of education was handed 
over to county, borough, and urban district councils, 

Scotland had long had a system of elementary 
education. John Knox and the reformers had 
tried to establish a school in every parish in Scot- 
Jand, but during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there were still parts of the country where 
there were no schools of any kind. Again and 
again the Scottish Parliament renewed the acts 
for appointing a schoolmaster in every parish, but 
it was*the nineteenth century before the parish 
schools became universal. 

The people of Scotland, however, have always 
valued education highly, and after 1843 the Free 
Church built. schools of its own, to take a share 
in the work hitherto done by the parish schools. 
Nevertheless in 1870, in Scotland as in England, 
there was not room in the schools for half of the 


children of the country. 
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In 1872 an Education Act for Scotland was 
passed. It set up a School Board in every parish 
or burgh in the land. It ordered the board to 
build “schools large enough to contain all the 
children of school age in the parish, and to compel 
them to attend school regularly. Thas in Scotland 
School Boards became universal at once. Fees were 
at first charged in the schools, but before long 
they were abolished, and now both in England 
and in Scotland every child between, five and 
fourteen years of age may receive free education. 

There are also intermediate and secondary schools 
at which a higher education is given, and clever boys 
and girls can usually obtain bursaries or scholar- 
ships which admit them to these higher schools. 

In 1908 another Scottish Education Act was 
passed which added to the powers of School 
Boards and Education Committees, 


57.—TROUBLE IN THE BALKANS. 


The help that Britain and France had given to 
Turkey in the Crime: 


an War kept that country at 

peace for over twenty years. But Turkey did 

nothing to deserve her good fortune. Her govern- 
ment remained as worthless 

and in 1875 her barbarous trea’ 

subjects once more disgusted 

' Risings against her rul 

urged her^to m. 


and as cruel as ever, 
tment of her Christian 
the whole of Europe. 
e took place, and the powers 
ake some reforms in the govern- 
ment of the discontented provinces. The Sultan, 
as usual, promised to do all they asked but, also 
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as usual, did nothing and apparently meant to do 
nothing. 

Soon all Europe was horrified by stories of 
wholesale murders of innocent men, women, and 
children, by Turkish soldiers in Bulgaria, Mr. 
Gladstone stirred up a great agitation in Britain 
against the Turks, and urged that they should be 
driven out of the Christian provinces, “bag and 
baggage.” Monster meetings were held, and the 
punishment of Turkey was demanded. A con- 
ference of the powers met at Constantinople, but 
the Turks refused all reform. 

War was now certain. The Tsar claimed to be 
the protector of the Sultan's Slav subjects, and in 
April 1877 he declared war on Turkey. 

But the Turks could fight. They had not lost 


`, 


the strength and skill and fierce bravery that had 


made them at one time the terror of Europe. One 
of their leaders, Osman Pasha, occupied Plevna 
in Bulgaria, which the Russians had foolishly 
failed to seize. Its defence by Osman was the 
great event of the war in Europe. Twice the 
Russians attacked it. Twice they were driven 
back. After a loss of fifty thousand men they ` 
éhanged the attack into a blockade. They could 
not drive Osman out, but they starved him out 
and at last he was forced to surrender. 

In the Shipka Pass, in the Balkans, the Russians 
held a strong position. Thirty thousand Turks 
attacked them, but crossing the mountains at 
another part, the Russians came up "behind the 
Turks and captured their whole force. The way 
was then clear to Constantinople, and the victors 
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advanced till they were within sight of the 
towers of the capital. A cry arose in Britain 
that Russia must be checked. 

The “Jingoes,” as they were called, pressed the 
* government to fight, and the government seemed 
not unwilling. Indian troops were, brought to 
Malta and the fleet was ordered to the Dardanelles. 
Russia had already made the Treaty of San 
Stefano with Turkey. But Kussia and Turkey 
could not be allowed to settle, between themselves, 
matters in which all the powers were interested, and 

80 a congress met at Berlin to discuss the treaty. 
Mr. Disraeli, who had now become Lord Beacons- 
field, went with Lord Salisbury to represent Great 
Britain at the congress, but they had already made 
Secret treaties with both Russia and Turkey, so 
as in reality very much of a 
wished to find some plan by 
which the Christian provinces of the Sultan should 
become independent jn reality if not in name. At 
the same time some of them thought that Turkey 
must be maintained as a check on Russia. < s 
. The Treaty of Berlin declared Servia, Roumania 
and Montenegro independent states. It created 
a new state, Bulgaria, to the north of the 
Balkans, which was to be really self-governing 
though in name subject to the Sultan. South of 
the Balkans át formed a Dew province, Eastern 
Roumelia, which was to be under the rule of a 
oeron appointed by Turkey. In 1885, however, 
this provinée broke away from Turkey and became 
Part of the principality of Bulgaria, Territory 
taken from Russia after the Crimean War, was 
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now given back, and certain Turkish provinces in 
Asia were handed over to Russia also, The effect 
of the treaty was to restore Russia to the position 
sho had occupied before her defeat in the Crimea. 
Though many persons in Britain were not 
° КЕЗЕТ with,the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, 
Lord Beaconsfield was received with great en- 
thusiasm on his return. Не declared that he 
brought back “Peace with Honour.” The arrange- 
ment with Turkey handed over Cyprus to Britain 
and so, gave this country control of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


58.—EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 


The senseless waste and foolish borrowing of 
Ismail Pasha, who became Khedive of Egypt in 
1863, soon made that country bankrupt. The 
nations of Europe from whom Ismail had 
borrowed many millions of pounds sent officers to 
arrange, if possible, for the payment of Egyptian 
debts,.and it was agreed that the British and 
French governments ahold appoint two agents to 
look after the money affairs of the country. * 
In this way began what is known as the Dual 
Control Ismail however, did not like European 
interference and he made the work of the Con- 
trollers so difficult that he had to be deposed. 

His son Tewfik ‘was scarcely seated on the 
throne when the nationalists of Egypt, those who. 
wished to be left to mismanage matters in their 
own old way, broke into revolt. Their leader 
was Arabi Bey, a peasant officer who soon becam3 
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Pasha and minister for war. 


‘Serious riots took 


place and in Alexandria many Europeans were 


killed. The British and Fre 


nch fleets sailed to 


Alexandria. Admiral Seymour bombarded the 
forts that Arabi was raising, but the French took 
no part in-the fighting and left the harbour. 


An army was needed to p 
but as France would take no 


ut down the revolt; 
part, Britain under- 


took the work alone. Sir Garnet Wolseley over- 


threw Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir, 
the rebellion at one stroke. 
Cairo, and Tewfik, who had 


and thus put down 


He then marched to 


fled, was restored. 


The Egyptian army was disbanded and a British 


force was left in the country 


With this army at his back 


afterwards Lord Cromer, beg: 
restoring order 
British at first meant to put 


order and then to withdraw. 
much more to be done than 


One reform Jed to another, 
that withdrawal must be put 
By refusing its help in putting 
lost its share in ruling Egypt. 
Control was abolished, but i 
“entente cordiale” of 1904 th 
agreed to give Brit 

А new difficulty arose in 
Mohammed Ahmed, a natiy 
, declared himself the Mahdi, 
of the Mohammedans, 
against Egyptian 
Soudanese th 


ar 


ain a free 


at he was of 


to keep order. 
Sir Evelyn Baring, 
ın the great task of 


and prosperity in Egypt. The 


the government in 
But there was 
anyone expected. 
id it was soon seen 
off for a long time. 
down Arabi, France 
. In 1883 the Dual 
t was not till the 
at France definitely 
hand in Egypt. 
the Soudan where 
e of Dongola, had 


the expected Messiah 
He gained some successes 
- troops, and 


convinced the 


a truth the Mahdi. 
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The tribes flocked to his standard. Hicks Pasha, 
a British officer in the Egyptian army who was 
sent against him, was slain and his force of 10,000 
Egyptian soldiers destroyed. › 


‹“тоо тАТЕ!? 
ing, Feb. 5.— Khartoum taken by the Maur 


Telegram, Thursday Mori 
General Gorpon’s fate uncerta 


By permission of the prop: Yetors of “ Punch.” 


Tewfik was anxious to send another force, but: 
he had neither men nor money. Very much 
against his will he at last agreed to give up the 
Soudan. Khartoum and some other posts in the 
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far south still held out, however, and General 
Gordon was sent to bring away the Egyptian 
garrisons It was a desperate errand. With 
only one friend by his side, without the help of 
a single company of British soldiers, Gordon 
dashed across the desert to Khartoum. But he 
‘was too late. The Mahdists had grown too strong. 
Khartoum was surrounded and before long was 
completely cut off. By this time Osman Digna 
had won for the rebels the coast of the Red 
sea except Suakim. All the Soudan except these 
two towns was lost to Egypt. 1 

For a, whole year Gordon held out bravely at 
Khartoum. His friend was treacherously killed and 
he was left the only white man in the place. An 
expedition was at last sent out to relieve him. 
Lord Wolseley, who was in command of it, made 
use of the experience he had gained in Canada. 
He carried his troops up the Nile in whale-boats 
guided by Canadians, but there were many 
delays, and at Korti it was felt that something 
must be done at once, so General Stewart wes 
sent’ to make a dash across the desert to 
Metammeh. At the wells of Abu Klea he was 
surrounded by the Soudanese, but after a hahd 
to hand fight he drove them off, 

Gordon's steamers were on the N ile, and in them 
a small force hastened forward. On January 28th 
Khartoum came in sight, but it w 
that flew above its walls. The town had been 
taken two days before, the garrison had been 
„Overcome, and Gordon himself had been slain. 

Gradually the British troops were withdrawn. 


\ 


as the rebel flag * 
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Even the efforts to defeat Osman Digna and 
open a way to Berber on the Nile were given up, 
and all the Soudan south of Wady Halfa was 
left in the possession of the Mahdi. The expedi- 
tion had failed. The difficulties had been 
enormous and. had not been properly understood 
at home. When the matter was taken up again, ` 
however, there was no misunderstanding. 


59.—SOUTH AFRICAN WARS. 


The British settlers in South Africa had for 
many years to. meet the attacks of great bands 
of natives, who coveted the herds of cattle owned 
by the settlers. The more cattle a native could 
steal the greater hero he was among his friends 
and the prouder they were of him. When the 
settlers tried to inflict punishment by raiding 
native kraals war often broke out. 

In this way began the Kaffir war of 1846. Two 
provision trains were taken by the natives and 
the east of the Colony was overrun by them. 
The whole burgher force was called out, but it 
could do little for want of provisions, and when 
British e regiments arrived, the Kaffirs pretended 
to give in and went home to gather in their 
crops. They broke out again next year, but soon 
submitted and promised to keep qniet. They 
were merely waiting for another chance, how- 
ever, and laughed at thé ease with which they 
cheated the governor. } 

Part of their territory was added to Cape Colony. . 
The rest afterwards became British Kaffrária. 
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This war brought about a great change in South 
Africa. The home government saw the difficulty 
of ruling a land six thousand miles away, and 
in 1853 Cape Colony became self-governing. 

When the Kaffirs were ready for another struggle 


with the British they easily found an excuse.» 


They believed that all diseases and misfortunes 
were:caused by witches and wizards, and in every 
tribe there were witch-finders whose duty it was 
to “smell out” the person who had caused the evil. 
These witch-finders having been put down, by the 
British, the Kaffirs complained that they were 
left at the mercy of their witches. They took up 
arms, protected by witch charms that they believed 
would turn bullets to water. As -before they 
raided the border districts and murdered small 
bodies of settlers, but avoided open battles. 

It was while carrying troops for this war that 
the Birkenhead struck on a reef in Simon's Bay. 
The gallant way in which the soldiers stood in 
rank on deck and faced certain death, while the 
women, children, and sick were being saved was a 
lesson in heroism that the world will never forget. 

For two years the war went on, but at length 
want of food made the tribes yield, and a stréng 
government was set up in British Kaffraria. A 
few years later the Kosa tribe was almost wiped 
out in a manner that seems astounding to civilised 
people. A Kaffir declared that some dead chiefs 
had appeared to him and had ordered the people 
to destroy all their cattle and their corn. 

On a certain day millions of new cattle would be 
sent them from the other world, better and finer 
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than those they were to kill. Peace and health, 
youth and beauty, a new heaven and a new 
earth were promised for that great day. All 
attempts to stop the madness failed. Cattle were 
slaughtered, corn was burnt, and when the day 
came and passed, the whole people was left 
starving. In spite of all efforts to relieve them 
25,000 Kaffirs died, while 40,000 left their homes 
in search of food. ` 

In 1877 Britain annexed the Transvaal. Тһе 
Boers were then on the point of war with the 
Zulus. The British in Natal had many complaints 
of their own against that people and war began 
almost immediately. The Zulus, however, had been 
drilled and disciplined by their fierce and cunning 
king Cetewayo, and at first they had some 
success. 

A, British force under Lord Chelmsford formed 
a eamp at Isandula. Here part remained while 
Chelmsford went further on. During his absence 
twenty thousand Zulus surrounded the camp. 
The British had neglected to form a laager, and 
the division to the number of 800 was cut to 
pieces. 

At Rorke's Drift on the same day Lieutenants 
Chard and Bromhead, with one hundred men in 
charge of a hospital and a provision station, were 
attacked by a picked body of four thousand Zulus. 
Through the long hours of the afternoon and 
night they fought with heroic courage behind - 
rows of grain-bags and biscuit boxes; till they 
were relieved by Chelmsford. Their splendid. 
defence kept the Zulus out of Natal A strong 
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force was theu sent out from England, with 
Which went the young Prince Imperial of France, 
son of Napoleon III. A few weeks later he was 
killed by the Zulus in a fight in a lonely part of 
the country. 

In July 1879 Chelmsford ‘attacked the Zulu. 
capital of Ulundi. He formed his men in 
Square round which the savages stabbed and 
hacked with their heavy spears, but the rifles and 
machine guns mowed them down. In a few 
minutes the splendid black regiments broke and 
fled and the war was over. Soon Cetéwayo was 
captured. He was kept a prisoner for a few 
years, but was then set free. In the end most of 
Zululand was annexed to Natal. 

The Boers of the Transvaal had not wished to 
come under British rule, and as soon as all danger 
from the Zulus was over they rose in revolt., A 
republic was declared, and Kruger, Pretorius, and 
Joubert were asked to carry on the government. 
The British formed too low an opinion of the 
Boers, who were excellent marksmen, used to fight- 
ing and devoted and stubborn in defending their 
land. As a result the British troops were defeated 
in nearly every engagement, ^ n 

One British force, marching ғ 
a time of peace, was att. 
Bronkhorst Spruit and wa 
This was the beginning of the war, Sir George 
Colley met Joubert at Laing's Nek and was 
driven back with great loss. At Ingogo a British 
patrol was attacked and lost two-thirds of its 
numbers, but the crowning disaster of the war 
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was at Majuba. Colley with six hundred men 
climbed that hill expecting to command the 
Boer camp, but the farmers caught sight of him, 
crept up the hill under cover of the boulders, and 
poured a deadly volley on the British. Colley was 
killed. Half his men were shot down. 'The rest 
fled. 

Befere the great reinforcements that came out 
from Britain could be made üse of, a truce was 
signed. The Government was convinced, that the 
demands of the Boers were just and the practical 
independence of the Transvaal was acknowledged. 


^ 


60.—THE THIRD REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. 


Reform of Parliament, begun in 1832, is not, yet 
at an end. We have seen how the act of 1867 
granted the vote to every householder in town. 
Ten years had not gone by after 
that act before the question w 
again. It had be 
were’ too ig 
education we 


the passing of 
as being discussed 
en said that the country people 
norant to use the vote wisely, but 


15 now making great progress in the 
land and there was growing 


up a generation ôf 
countrymen as intelligent as their fellows in the 
towns. 

In 1884 Mr. Gladstone brought in 
the vote to householders in counties as well 
as in boroughs. The first Reform Act added half 
a million voters to the roll. The second added 


9ver a million. The new bill proposed to give 
the vote to two million more. 


à bill to give 
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All parties saw that the bill was just, and it 
passed the House of Commons by large majorities, 
the third reading, indeed, without one adverse 
vote. 2 
A great fight arose, however, over the re- 
arrangement,of parliamentary seats. The House 
of Lords wished to delay passing the Franchise 


° ° THE HUSTINGS. 


Bill till another for the redistribution of seats 
should be brought in. The struggle, was carried 
from Parliament to the country and in many towns 
great meetings were held, at which the House of- 
Lords was attacked. It seemed as if the matter 
would end in an attempt to limit the power or to 
change the nature of the upper house. ; 
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Much feeling was roused in the country, but 
at length the leaders of the two parties met and 
tried to come to some agreement. 

In this way the difficulty was got over. ^The 
Reform Bill was passed and the Redistribution 
of Seats Billewas brought in without delay. 

It was thought then that the question of Reform 
of Parliament was,definitely settled, but there has 
been much talk on the subject since that time. 
The crowding of families from the country into 
the town, emigration from Ireland, and other 
changes, have led to great differences in the number 
of. voters in different districts, and many think 
that the seats must soon be again redistributed. 

Women are now making a demand that the 
vote should be given to them also, and many 
advanced politicians would like to see the franchise 


.extended to every man instead of only to house- 


holders. "There is, therefore, much room in the 
future for discussion of this important subject. 


61—HOME RULE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


‘The Home Rule movement, as we understand it 
now, was begun about 1870. A society was then 
formed in Ireland to induce parliament to grant a 
separate government to that country, and when 
Mr. Gladstone became prime minister for the 


second time in 1880 there were sixty Home Rulers ` 


in the House of Commons. Their leader was 
Charles Stewart Parnell. š 
There was so much disorder at this time in 
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Ireland that Mr. Gladstone persuaded parliament 
to pass a Crimes Act, changing the method of 
trial in Ireland so as to make it more difficult for 
those who were guilty of crimes to escape punish- 
ment. The act was to remain in force for a few 
years only, and when the time came to renew it 
or to drop it, Mr. Gladstone made up his mind 
to reñew part of it Тһе Home Rulers were 
angry and joined with the Conservatives to defeat 
him. 


The election that followed was the first inewhich 
the new voters in the counties took part. It was 
expected that the Liberals would have a large 
majority, but it was found that the Home Rulers 
and the Conservatives together were equal to the 
Liberals. Mr. Gladstone had thought for some 
time that a reform was needed in Ireland which 
would satisfy the Irish people, and now it began 
to be hinted that he was in favour of granting 
Home Rule. Soon after the election these rumours 
were found to be true. His change of policy caused 
great excitement all over the country and split 
the Liberal party. Those who refused to follow 
him took the name of Liberal Unionists. They 
formed a party by themselves, separate,"for a 
time at least, from both Conservatives and 
Gladstonian or Home Rule Liberals. 

The Homé Rule Bill was introduced in April 
1886. It proposed to create a parliament in Dublin 
to deal with Irish Affairs, but Ireland was to send 
no members to the Imperial parliament. The bill 
‘was defeated, however, at the second reading, and 
Parliament was then dissolved. The electior gave 
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a majority against Home Rule, and Mr. Gladstone 
resigned. 

In 1892 Mr Gladstone became Prime Minister 
for the third time. He soon brought in his second 
Home Rule Bill. It proposed that Irish members 
should sit in the British parliament but should 
vote on Imperial matters only. This arrangement 
was afterwards changed so as to allow. Irish 
members to vote ón English and Scottish matters 
as well as on those of the Empire, and with this 
change the bill passed through the Commons. It 
was defeated in the Lords by a great majority, and 
for the time the question was dropped. 

În 1894 Mr. Gladstone retired from active politics. 
He was eighty-five years of age and had sat in 
parliament for sixty-two years. Since 1894 there 
has been no official renewal of the proposal to 
grant Home Rule to Ireland. 

The Conservative government that came into 
office after the failure of the first Home Rule Bill 
gave most of its attention to Ireland, but in 1888 
it passed an act setting up County Councils to look 
after local'affairs in England. A similar act was 
passed for Scotland in 1889. 

* County Councils keep up roads and bridges. 
They have the care of the health of the county 
and must keep medical officers and sanitary 


- inspectors to help them. It is their duty also 


to prevent the spread of infectious diseases among 
cattle, to see that a supply of water is provided in 
villages, and in many ways to care for the welfare 
of those who live in the county. They have also 
much to do with higher education of all kinds. and 
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provide scholarships and bursaries to carry clever 
pupils from primary to secondary schools. Since 
1902 English councils have had control of elementary 
education also. Тһе police of the county are 
maintained by a committee of which County Coun- 


- cillors form one half. 


In England and Ireland Urban and Rural districts 
elect District Councils which have many of the 
powers of Town Councils. In Scotland, Police 
Burghs are in. much the same position as the 
English Urban Districts. " 

Parish Councils were established in England and 
in Scotland in 1894. In England they manage 
various parish matters of minor importance. In 
Scotland they took the place of the older Parochial 
Boards, and their chief duty is to take care of 
the poor in the parish. They keep up poor-hoyses 


(as they аге called in Scotland), to which paupers 
may be sent. 


. 


62—THE NEW EGYPT. - } 


After the defeat of Arabi Pasha, Lord Cromér 
began the work of creating a new Egypt. Several 
tasks lay before him, each one of which seemed 
almost impossible. He had to redeem the country 
from bankruptey. He had to teach the Egyptians 
vo trust their British rulers. He had to create anew 
army. Hé had to renew the irrigation works of 
the whole country. And he had to accomplish. all 
these without offending the Sultan or the powers 
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of Europe, some of which were ready to take the 
side of the Sultan against him. 

Egyptian officials had long been used to doing 
exactly as they thought fit. No peasants in the 
world suffered more from unjust rulers than the 
Egyptian fellahin. These native officials had now 
to work under the control of British administrators 
and their grumbling against the newcomers spread 
distrust over the whole country. Even those who 
were receiving most benefit were often lpudest in 
their complaints. Still Cromer held on and 
gradually the ill-feeling between native and 
foreigner died away. The Egyptians after a time 
came to see that Lord Cromer was ruling for their 
good and not for any selfish benefit to Britain. 
More recently, however, discontent has reappeared. 

Lord Cromer saw that the only way to make 
the country really prosperous was to restore „tO 
cultivation the land that the misrule of Ismail 
and his predecessors had allowed to become 
barren. To do this he must store up the water 
of the Nile and carry it more widely over the 
fields, for every rood of land in Egypt depends for 
its fertility on being flooded by the Nile. 


He began with the delta, 
which h 
Swamp. 
dam that a Frenchman had tried to build across 
the two branches of the Nile just below where 
‘it divides. The ruined gates were hung again on 
one side, hew gates were supplied on the other. 
In six years the great work was finished, and its 
Success was immediate. Not only was the ,delta 
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saved from ruin and famine, but the crop it could 
produce was at once more than doubled. 

Upper Egypt had been irrigated in quite a 
different way, but a plan was soon formed, to 
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THE STORMING OF FIRKET. 


apply to it also the system that was so successful in 
the delta. A huge dam has been built across the . 
Nile a& Assouan, forming a great lake there in 
which is stored up the yearly flood water of the 


river. This water is spread over the land as it is 
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reqnired, and thus vast tracts’ of sugar-cane and 
cotton land are kept fertile. + 
On his way to the Durbar in India in 1903 the 
Duke of Connaught formally opened the great 
barrage. The benefit to the land of Egypt has 
been immense. Indeed the new prosperity that. 
has come to the country is due directly to the new 
irrigation works, and the splendid services of the” 
inspectors of irrigation have perhaps done as much 
as anything else to turn anti-British natives into 
Supporters of our rule in Egypt. 
The Egyptian 


army had been broken to pieces 
at Tel-el-Kebir and had been finally destroyed by 
"the Mahdi. It was the work of the British rulers 
to build it up anew. The Egyptian peasants are 
not naturally warlike, but led by British officers and 
drilled by British sergeants they have become excel- 
lent fighters. The grandsons of the men who had 
blinded and maimed themselves rather than serve 
under Mehemet Ali’s brutal officers were in a few 
years fit to fight side by side with the victors of 
Tel-el-Kebir, and by their hard work and cheerfal 
service they made the recovery of the Soudan 
possible. 
In 1896 Sir Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar, “or 
commander of the Egyptian army, advanced from 
Wady Halfa. Against sand storm and tropical 
heat, fighting with cholera as hard as with the 
dervishes, his force struggled on, building a 
military railway as it advanced. This railway was 
the great feature of the expedition. Without it 
the Soudan could not have been conquered. The 
battles were won in the workshops аб Wady Halfa. 
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The Dervishes or followers of the Mahdi's Suc- 
cesssor, the Khalifa, were defeated at Firket and 
at Dongola. The railway "was brought up. The 
whole province of Dongola was recovered. Then 
the Sirdar boldly pushed tlie railway across the 
desert to cut off a great bend of the Nile, although 
Abu Hamed, where it would next meet the river, 
“was still in the hands of the Khalifa. a 

Every difficulty gave way before his energy 
and his determination. At the proper time Abu 
Hamed,was stormed and the enemy were so com- 
pletely defeated that they deserted Berber, a 
hundred and fifty miles further south. The work 
so far had been done by the Egyptian army alone. ` 
British troops were now brought up, and a great 
dervish force was attacked and erushed on the 
Atbara. The power of the Khalifa was broken, 
but, he made one last desperate effort, and 
gathered forty thousand of his fiercest followers 
at Omdurman, opposite the ruins of Khartoum. 

There the Sirdar attacked him in the final 
struggle of the war. The Deryishes fought as 
fiercely and as fearlessly as ever, but the machine 
guns and rifles mowed them down and in a few 
hours twenty thousand lay dead or wounded. 

The campaign had been a great success. For 
the money spent on it Egypt received, as Lord 
Kitchener said, “760 miles of railway, 2000 miles 
of telegraph line, six new gunboats, and the Soudan.” 

The railway was continued to Khartoum, where 
a new town was built up. In its centre is a college 
for the education of the Soudanese, built in memory 
of Gordon and of his brave stand in 1884. А 


63—THE SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA. 


Till 1875 the powers of Europe took little interest 
in any part of Africa except the extreme north 
and south and narrow strips on the east and west, 
coasts. At that time Egypt was independent in 
all but name, Morocco was entirely independent, 
Algeria belonged to France, Tripoli was a province 
of Turkey. Britain owned South Africa as far as 
the Orange River and Natal. To Portugal belonged 
Angola in the west, Sofala and Mozambique in the 
east. In addition Britain, France, Portugal, and 
Spain held small possessions on various coàsts. 
Germany, Belgium, and Italy had not yet set foot 
in Africa. 

The king of the Belgians was the first to rouse 
the interest of Europe in Africa. He called a 
conference at Brussels to consider the best means 
of exploring and civilising that continent, and 
soon after he sent out Stanley to set up trading 
stations in the basin of the Congo. While Stanley 
was.engaged to the south of that great river the 
French were busy forming treaties with the chiefs 
on its northern banks, Portugal then claimed the 
mouth of the Congo and asked Britain to support 
her claim. This brought Germany on the scene, 
and it was agreed to hold a conference of the 
powers to discuss African affairs, 

Before the conference met G 
sion of the land betw 


River, and made a treaty with the native chiefs 


‘of Togoland and Kamerun. While the conference 


ermany took posses- 
een Angola and the Orange 
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was getting to work three young Germans, who 
had slipped into Zanzibar disguised as workmen, 
planted their flag in East Africa. 

The conference met at Berlin in 1884. It merely 
drew up the rules under which the “scramble” 
«should go on,in the future. Any power taking 
possession of a part of the African coast was to 
send notice to all the other powers, and no power 
was to take possession of a district that it could 
not actually occupy and make use of. 

The ferritory on the Congo that Stanley had 
explored Became at once the Congo Free State 
ruled by the king of the Belgians, and for the 
next fifteen years the scramble went on more 
actively than ever. Sometimes more than one 
hand would be stretched out to seize a coveted 
portion, when a cry of “Hands off” would be 
raised, till it seemed as if nations in Europe would 
spring at one another in order to gain the right 
to hoist their flag on uninhabitable mud flats, or 
sail their steamers on obscure rivers in the heart 
o£ the’ “dark continent." 

Every power was anxious to extend its frontiers. 
Germany had to make up for lost time. Portugal 
wished. to join its possessions in east and west 
by new claims along the Zambesi. Belgium would 
have liked to enlarge the Congo Free State till 
it reached the Bahr-el-Ghazal. France set about 
connecting Algeria with her territories in the 
Sahara, the Soudan, and the Congo, and even. 
formed a daring plan of extending Freüch Congo 
eastwards to the Gulf of Aden. Britain sought 
to get a firm hold of the lower Niger and also to 
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connect its possessions in the north and south by 
a strip of territory along which might run the 
great Cape to Cairo railway that had now been 
plenned by Cecil Rhodes. 

On the Bahr-el-Ghazal the schemes of Britain, 
France, and Belgium eame into conflict аф oncer 
Leopold sent expeditions from the Congo to that 
region and to the Nile, but was warned off by 
the British. Then in 1896 france sent Captain 
Marchand on an expedition to the Nile that almost 
led to war with Britain. In 1898 Marchand reached 
Fashoda and hoisted the French flag. There he 
expected to meet other French expeditions from 
Abyssinia, but they did not arrive. Instead of 
friends, up the Nile from Khartoum came Kitchener 
the Sirdar of the Egyptian army, who had just 
gained the battle of Omdurman, and he requested 
that the French flag should be hauled dewn. 
Marchand refused. Kitchener raised the British 
and Egyptian flags close alongside and sent home 
for instructions. After some trouble terms were 
arranged. France withdrew over the Congo water- 
shea. and the Nile basin passed definitely under 
British influence. A year or two before Britain 
had had to give up the idea of getting a strip of 
territory connecting the Nile valley with her 
central African possessions. Her great railway 
cannot now run its whole length on British or 
Egyptian territory. 

Im 1887 the Portuguese laid claim to the whole 
valley of the Zambesi. Britain refused to admit the 
Claim, so far as the upper valley was concerned, 
and formed the South African Company to 
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develop Matabeleland and Mashonaland. North 
of the Zambesi the same difficulties arose, but 
Britain would not let go its hold on the country 
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Governor's Palace ind Khartoum in the distance. 


for which Livingstone had given his life, and here 

too Portugal was forced to give way.” In 1891 

the “spheres of influence,” of the two countries, 

were arranged beyond dispute. British, territory 
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now extends to the Zambesi and north of that 
river to Tanganyika and German East Africa, 
This German East Africa was the work of the 
Secret German agents whom we have already 
mentioned. 16 extends from Mozambique to 
WORTH - Kilimanjaro and 
ATLANTIC Victoria Nyanza, 
and its further 
extension to the 
north, was only 
stopped „by the 
formation of 
British East 
Africa, which 
with Uganda 
occupies the land 
M E ат from the Victoria 
Ec 35, à Nyanza to,the 
ATLANTIC (uv river Juba. o 
By this time 
Italy had ac- 
quired a strip 
of 650 miles on 
the shores of the 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 


Red Sea, and soon afterwards she obtained Somåli- 
land also from the Juba to Cape Guardafui. 

‘In the development of the west, France had a 
good start. АП Britain could do was to secure 
the lower and middle Niger with Sokoto and Bornu 
stretching to Lake Chad. The German Kamerun 

reaches to the same lake, but all the rest of the 
,interior of the north-west is in French hands. 
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64—THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


The convention of 1881, by which self-govern- 
ment was granted to the Transvaal Boers, was 
„no sooner Sacs than misunderstandings began. 
"Britain had Peen careful to state that the Boers 
ere to remain under the suzerainty of the Queen. 
The Boers thought that Britain had really sur- 
rendered to them after being defeated, and that 
they were therefore practically independent. The 
' new President, Kruger, did all that he could to 
obtain complete independence. 

The first trouble arose from the attempts of 
the Boers to gain new territory to the east and 
west. The discovery of gold in the country led to 
‘a rush of diggers from the colonies and from 
Europe, and brought great wealth to the republic, 
but the Boers laid heavy taxes on the new industry, 
and at the same time passed laws to prevent those 
who paid these taxes from becoming citizens of 
the republic. 

The discontent of the foreigners or Uitlanders 
reached a head when an attempt was made to force 
British subjects to give military service in putting 
down a native rising. That attempt was given up, 
but other causes of trouble arose. When it was 
seen that President Kruger would not change his 
policy some of the^Uitlanders did a Yer y foolish 
thing. They arranged that Dr. Jameson, the . 
administrator of Bechuanaland, should lead a 
force of eight hundred armed men to Johannes- 
burg, where the Uitlanders mostly lived, and that 
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the latter should’ rise and join him in bringing 
about a revolution in the Republic. 

The affair was foolish, and was a failure from 
the start. Jameson came too soon. Johannesburg 
did not rise. The raiders surrendered, and the 
condition of the Uitlanders became worse than 
ever. President Kruger failed to obtain complete 
independence from Britain, and the quarrel þe- 
tween the Boers and the Uitlanders became more 
bitter. * 

Three years after the raid, the British subjects 
in the Transvaal sent a petition to the Queen as 
suzerain asking her to interfere. A conference 
took place between President Kruger and Sir 
Alfred Milner, but no settlement could be made. 

Feeling became more and more dangerous, and 
in order to defend British interests the Government 
sent troops to South Africa. President Kruger 
demanded their withdrawal. Britain refused, and 
tlie Boer republies began the war. 

Very few of the British understood how difficult 


"the task of our armies would prove. Some 


expected to find the enemy a small number of 
ignorant farmers who would disappear before the 
advanee of a trained army. Instead they found a 
stubborn enemy better armed than the British 
troops, and more skilful in the use of their 


"weapons. ° 


The Boer forces at once advanced into British 
territory and laid siege to the three towns: 
of Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafekiüg. Buller 
marched to relieve Ladysmith, and Methuen was 
sent -north from Cape Town to the relief of 
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Kimberley. Everything seemed to be going right 
when the whole nation was dismayed by the news 
of three severe defeats suffered in the course of 
one week in December. General Gatacre was 
surprised and defeated in an attack at Stormberg, 
Methuen waserepulsed at Magersfontein with the 
loss of General Wauchope and a thousand men, 
and Bullers attempt to force his way through 
the Boers at Colenso ended in defeat and the loss 
of ten gums. 

Then only did Britain realise that the situation 
was serious. A wave of enthusiasm swept over 
the Empire. New forces of regulars and volunteers 
were sent out. New Zealand and Australia, Canada 
and the South African Colonies, sent troops to 
fight by the side of their British brethren. Lord 
Roberts, and after him Lord Kitchener, took over 
the command, and the war entered on a new 
stage. 

Roberts entered the Orange Free State from 
the west, swung his troops round to cut the 
"Boer communications, relieved Kimberley and 
surrounded Gene al Cronje at Paardeberg. In ten 
days Cronje was beaten into surrender. Then 
Roberts marched on Bloemfontein. His rapid 
advance called the Boers from before Ladysmith 
and enabled Buller at last to go forward to its 

The Orange Free State was annexed to the Empire 
and the advance was continued to Johannesburg 
The Transvaal was thén declared 
a British Colony, and President Kruger, who had 
e of success, fled to Europe. 
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For two years longer the Boers kept up an. 


irregular warfare under various leaders, but though 
their resistance was splendid, it was useless against 
the.stern measures of Lord Kitchener. He swept 
the country clear of supplies, divided it up by chains 
of fortified block-houses, and arranged great 
“drives” to clear the enemy from the field. At length 
the Boers were forced to submit and terms of peace 
were arranged. The Boers were now in much 
distress, but Great Britain advanced money to help 
them in stocking their farms again, and very soon 
the country began to settle down. The* Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State ranked at first, as 
crown colonies, but in a very few years they were 
granted constitutions, and now they are provinces 
of the Union of South Africa, into which they 
united in 1910 along with Cape Colony .and 
Natal. 'The four provinees still 


retain some 
powers of local government. 


e 


65.—THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEATH. ; 
After the gold fever had died 


down in Australia 
many of the diggers settled in the country and took 


up other trades. So the colonies grew. Railways 
were laid down, telegraph wires were stretched 
across the land, and in a few years the colonies 
were strong enough to be allowed to govern 
themselves. Only Western Australia was still 
"almost without settlers and had to wait thirty 
years longer for its independence. 
. Little more than the fringe of the great] 
however, Was occupied. 


and, 
Men knew very olittle 
o 
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` 
about the interior, and had often quite wrong 
‘notions of what it was like. Soon explorers 
were busy, and many dangers were faced and 
many hardships were borne before the colonists 
learned what kind of continent was theirs. 

In 1860 Burke and Wills set out from Melbourne 
for the Gulf of Carpentaria on the northern coast. 
They were the first who ever crossed from sea 
to sea, but on the way back they ran short of food. 
Three of the party died of hunger and fatigue, 
but one was kept alive by the kindness of natives 
and lived to tell the story of their success and their 
sufferings, : 

Next year Stuart started further west and crossed 
in safety from south to north and back again. 
Along the road he took there now runs the 
telegraph line which puts the south of Australia 
in connection with the mother country. , 

Unlike Canada, South Africa, or India, Australia 
has grown into a great nation without the fear 
of an enemy outside. The rulers of the different 
colonies had to think only of the benefits they 
coula give to their people,—of trade and of labour, 
of lands and of education, British war-ships sailed 
their seas and kept them safe from attack. * 

But afew ships on the sea did not seem all that 
wes needed. The colonists might have to 
defend their lands also, and it was thought that they 
should act together for the defence of Australia as 
a whole rather than separately. So the idea of 
union wa$ started. For nine years the matter 
was discussed, but New South Wales hung back 

and Queensland would take no part. In 1900,.how- 
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ever, the five colonies of Australia with the island 
of Tasmania settled all their difficulties and united’ 
to form the Commonwealth of Australia. M 

"Thé union took place on the Ist of January 1901. 
Lord Hopetoun was chosen as the first Governor 
General, and, when the first federal parliament 
was opened in May the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall, now the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
were there to represent the king. 

Twelve ,hundred miles south-east of Australia 
lies the colony of New Zealand. It is a land of 
giant metmtains, beautiful valleys, and splendid 
forests. It became a separate colony in 1840 
Almost at once quarrels broke out with the Maoris 
- the natives of New Zealand—who are a much 
finer and stronger race than the “ blacks" of 
Australia. Settlers were driven from their lands 
and things looked very dark for the Colony. At 
length the difficulties were settled and for the last 
thirty years progress has been rapid. 

New Zealand has taken up many reforms that 
"are still only being talked about at home. Not 
only every grown man, but every woman also, has 
the vote. Old age pensions, which were introduced 
iñ this country only in 1909, have been paid for 
years in New Zealand. Members of parliament 
are paid. Workmen are not allowed to go on strike, 
sand many laws have been passed, to prevent 
quarrels between them and their masters. New 
Zealand is thus in some ways in advance of the olds 
country, and statesmen here are watching carefully 
her experiments in government succeed. 


to see how 


66.—THE UNITED STATES AS A 
WORLD POWER. ў 

For many years after the death of President 
Lincoln, the United States was engaged in repairing e 
the damage and removing the disorder that had 
been caused by the Civil War. But the enormous 
wealth of the country enabled it to recover more 
quickly than most other nations could have done. 
In twenty years the southern states Were once 
more prosperous. Coal had been discofered, new 
industries had sprung up, and the people were 
again contented that their states should be members 
of the Union. 

Up till this time the Americans had taken almost 
no part in affairs outside of the American continent. 
The Monroe Doctrine had warned other nations 
not to set foot in America, and had practically 
declared besides that the United States would not 
interfere with other continents. As commerce 
increased, however, Congress found it difficult to 

keep to the second part of the doctrine. " 

The first sign of a resolve not to confine them- 
selves in future to their own continent was: givén 
by the republic in 1889, when she stretched her 
arm half across the Pacific Ocean, and along with 
Britain and Germany began to exercise a sort of 
protectorate over the Samoan Islands. 

ə A few years later Hawaii, another group of Pacifi 

Islands, was annexed by the Americans, and two 

years afterwards, Samoa was divided between 

Germany and the United States. 
282 
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The affairs of Samoa and Hawaii were small 
matters, however. It was in the war with Spain 
that the United States made its first decided 
appearance as a world power. е 

In 1898 the Cubans were in revolt against Spain 
and were engouraged by the sympathy of many 
Americans. The latter determined to try to obtain 
terms for the rebels. Just then the U.S. battleship 
Maine was blown up in Havana harbour. The 
Spanish officials in Cuba declared that they had 
nothing to do with this outrage, but the Americans 
did not believe them, and war was declared between 
the two countries, although not actually on account 
| of the sinking of the Maine. 

The war was entirely one-sided, for Spain was no 
| match for the United States. Admiral Dewey sailed 
{ to the Philippines. In the darkness of an April 
| night his ships stole one by one through the narrow 
entrance of Manila Harbour. Next morning he 
opened fire on the Spanish fleet in the bay. By 
noon the fleet was destroyed, and the batteries 
on shore were silenced. The Americans had not 
о 


° 


lost a man. 
Another Spanish fleet had been sent to Cuba, 
Vat it was shut up and closely blockaded in 
Santiago Harbour. An attack by land on Santiago 
drove the Spaniards again to sea, but in trying 
-to escape every vessel of the fleet was taken or 
destroyed. Porto Rico passed over of its own 
, hecord to the Americans. a 
After four months Spain yielded. AS the price 
of peace she had to give up the Philippines and 
her West Indian islands. At one time she had 
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claimed the New World as her own. Now she was 
left without a foot of territory in the west. Cuba 
became a republic, and the other islands were 
taken over by the United States, which paid Spain, 
however, for the Philippines. 


; The Amerigans had more trouble in subduing 


the natives of the Philippines than in defeating 
Spain. The Filipinos under their brave Jeader, 
Aguinaldo, claimed their independence and set up 
a republig. For over two years a guerilla war 
was cprried on in the islands. The natives took 
advantagé of their knowledge of the country to 
hayass the American troops without giving them 
the chance of retaliating. At length in 1901 
Aguinaldo was captured, and the war gradually 
died down. Next year a civil government was 
set up. 5 ; 

Аз an established world power with possessions 
inethe Pacific, and great trading interests in China, 
America joined the European powers on an 
expedition to relieve tlie foreigners who had been 
‘shut tp in Pekin by the Boxer insurgents in 1900. 
There is still a section of the people who bject 
to America holding territory in distant parts of the 
world: but the national feeling in the Spanish war 
and after it was so strong that there can be no 
turning back now. America has definitely taken 
- her place by the sidg of the older natioas of Europe. 
She has become an imperial power, and the new 
Monroe Doctrine is, limited to one phrase only; 
* America for the Americans.” 5 
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Russia had interfered to prevent Japan from 
keeping Port Arthur, which she had conqüered 
in the war with, China. Very soon Russia herself 
obtained a lease of the place, carried the Siberian , 
railway to it, and set about building a great seaport 
at Dalny on the same peninsula. It was clear that 
she meant to stay at Port Arthur, and at the same 
time her troops occupied Manchuria, which was 
practically annexed to Russia. Я 

Japan felt that .she had been tricked, and. 
determined to prevent the further advance of 
Russia on the Pacific coast. Withdrawal from 
Manchuria was promised by Russia, but the 
promise was not kept. New causes of quarrel 
arose over Russian and Japanese claims in K 
and war began in February 1904. 

Japan was ready for the struggle which her 
statesmen had foreseen for years, and the war 
in its first stages was fought at her very door. 
Russia had to bring her troops over the five 
thousand miles of the Siberian railway, but her 
immense resources made it certain that the contest 
between the great country and the little one would 
be severe. 

Without the delay of a day Japan dashed against 
the Russian ships in Chemulpo and Port Arthur. 
Some were blown up, others were sunk and many 
-were disabled. On land, Seoul in Korea was 
occupied znd the Russian ariny on the Yalu was 
completely defeated. About the same time the 
fleet. at Port Arthur was decoyed out of the 
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harbour, and in trying to return the flagship, with 


Admiral Makaroff and 750 of a crew, struck a 
° 


Japanese submaring mine and sank. 

In August the siege guns on Wolf's Hill began to 
bombard the Russian ships in Port Arthur Harbour. 
The latter made a desperate rush to get out, 
but the Japanese were too quick for them. Some 
were driven back and others were scattered to 
neutral ports where they were dismantled. At the 
same time the Vladivostock fleet сате south to 
help the Port Arthur ships, but it shared their fate. 
Almost the whole Russian navy in the Pacific had 
thus been destroyed or disabled, and Japan was 
now to reap the benefit of having the command 
of the sea. 

Meantime in May the Japanese army cut the 
railway north of Port Arthur and so isolated the 
great fortress; and at Nan Shan the Japanese 
infantry drove back the Russians and took Dalny. 

A bold attempt to relieve Port Arthur was 
stopped by the battle of Telissu, in which each side 
"lost thousands of men. Kuropatkin, the Russian 
commander-in-chief, missed the chance of attack- 
ing the Japanese armies separately, and had to 
fee their united forces. After a continuous fight 
for seven days, in which over 30,000 men fell, he 
retreated towards Mukden. А 
- A rest for a month, and the arrivalof reinforce- 
ments emboldened him to make a new attempt. 
As he advanced, the Japanese made a pretence of; 
retreating. At the proper time, however, they 
turned. Kuroki broke up the Russian left wing 
and drove it back. Nodzu forced the centre to 

. ° 
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retire. Oku had the hardest task, but after a three 


days' battle and the slaughter of 14,000 Russians, 
“he too was Successful, and the Russian right 
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retréated, The fortnight's fighting cost the 
Russians 60,000 men, the Japanese 15,000. 

Meanwhile the lines were closing round Port 
Arthur, 


One outlying fort after another was taken. 
The Russians fought doggedly against every 
advance, and the greatest daring and most heroic 
bravery was shown by both sides. The. Japanese 
seemed to court death, the Russians to despise it. 
By the end of the year the struggle was over, and 
on January 2 the garrison surrendered. ^ 

Tn spring nearly a million men were face to face 
to the south of Mukden on a line that stretched 
over many miles, Many preliminary fights took 
place, and for a time Kuropatkin held his own 
in the centre, but the failure of Some of .his 
generals forced him to retreat, and in March the 
Japanese entered Mukden. : 

During the winter 
interest the slow pro, 


sailed from the Baltic to attack the victorious 
Japanesenavy in the Pacific. Interest was changed 
to angry amazement when the Russians mistook 
our fishing fleet on the Dogger Bank for Japanese 
torpedo boats and fired upon it. A storm of indig- 
nation broke over the country. The government, 
however, kept cool and accepted an apology and 
compensation. f 

Meantinie the Russian fleet crept slowly on to 
Madagascar, to Singapore, and to French Indo- 
China, whence it made for Vladivostock, In the 


Britain was watching with 


gress of a Russian fleet that 
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straits between’ Korea and Japan, on Saturday the 
27th of May, the Russians found themselves surroun- 
ded by the enemy. All that evening and the next 
day a great fight raged. By Sunday evening the 
whole Russian fleet was destroyed. Eight great 
battleships, and thirty other vessels were sunk, 
disabled, or captured, and two admirals and 7000 
men ‘were taken prisoners, Д 

This terrible defeat really ended the war. Peace 
was signed in August on terms favourable to Japan. 
Port Arthur and Dalny as well as the southern 
half of Sakhalin became J арапеѕе. Kofea was put 
under her protection, and Russia promised to with- 
draw from Manchuria, So ended the most extensive 
war of modern times, Tt left Japan undoubtedly 
one of the world's great powers. In 1910 Korea 
was annexed to the Japanese Empire. А 


68.—THE BOND ОЕ EMPIRE. ° 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century a great, 
change came over the thoughts of British" people 
With regard to the colonies. Till that time we 
seemed hardly to think that the colonies belonged 
tous, In the eighteenth century we had lost биг 
great American colonies, and many statesmen 
expected that the time must come when we should 
lose the others also, They believed that « 
are like fruit w 

^ ripens," 

Happily these feelings of indifference did not last. 

«The Indian Mutiny and the formation of the 
Dominion, of Canada turned men’s thoughts to 


colonies 
hich clings to the tree only till it 
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the great work our race was doing in these lands. 
Other powers of Europe began to show a desire to 
gain colonies of their own, and then the nation 
gradually woke up to the immense value of,the 
Empire it had formed. 

. The idea of, а Greater Britain beyond the seas, 
and of the brotherhood of all the subjects of the 
Queen forced its way into men's minds, and from 
being indifferent everyone became proud of tho 
spread of our race. Historians, essayists, and poets, 

.told the story of the Empire, and so roused 
an enthusiasm and a wider patriotism that will 
not, readily die. 

This feeling that the British people was doing a 
great work in civilising and developing distant 
parts of the earth, and that all the scattered 
pranches of the race should be looked on as a 
single people, was made much stronger by the 
celebrations of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887. 

The 21st of June of that year was given up to 
rejoicing and celebrations all over the country. 
A. solemn service was held in Westminster Abbey, 
to which the Queen drove in state with her'sons 
and grandsons riding by her side. At the Abbey 
was gathered a crowd of her greatest and most 

subjects, and of representatives from 

Prominent in the assembly were 

‘representatives from our chief colonies, who had 
come not only to do honour to the Queen, but to 
discuss the affairs of the Empire with one another. 

The Diamond Jubilee of 1897 showed ïn an even 

manner the vast growth of Greater 


ore striking 1 : 
Butai Everything was done to display to the 


distinguished 
other nations. 
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nation and to the world the boundless resources 
of the Empire. The premiers of the self-governing 
colonies came to London accompanied by drafts of 
troops to take part in the great Jubilee procession. 

The presence of the colonial troops made the 
procession unique. Soldiers of every shade of 
complexion „were there, white men and yellow 
men, brown men, and black men, mene from 
every continent and from every region of the 
earth, and all were the soldiers of the Queen. 
No other coüntry could have produced such a 
spectacle, ^no other spectacle could have brought 
home so clearly to the vast crowds that lined the 
streets of London the extent and variety of the 
British Colonies. Another spectacle a few days 
later showed how Britain is able to protect her 


colonies against any enemy that might try to 


attack them. A vast fleet of a hundred and sixty- 
five modern warships of all kinds manned by 40,000 
men was drawn up in the Solent in four lines 
extending to a length of thirty miles. And these 


"Avere mer ely the vessels of the home fleets without 


a single ship being withdrawn from a foreign 
station. 

Qucen Victoria died on January 22, 1901, and 
her eldest son ascended the throne as Edward 
VIL Two days before the day fixed for -his 
coronation it became known that he was 
suffering from a,serious illness. Rejoicing gave 
anxiety, which in turn gave way to ar 
burst of thanksgiving w hen it was known that 
the king was making a rapid recovery. 1 

King "Edward did much to strengthen the bond 


place to 
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that Бш Great Britain and her colonies, and 
in many ways showed his interest in “Britain 
beyond the seas.” His special work, however, was 
to secure peace and friendship between our own 
country and continental nations. His journeys 


to France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, and, 


Germany, resulted in agreements with several of 
these „nations, and engagements to settle in a 
peaceable way differences that may arise in the 
future. The most noticeable result of these 
agreements is the “entente cordiale” 
Britain and France. There was world-wide 
lamentation when, in May 1910, “Edward the 
Peacemaker” passed away. 


between 
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The defeat of the Austrians at the battle ` of 
Sadowa gave the Hungarians the chance of de- 
manding the independence that Kossuth had 
struggled so hard to gain. Austria coud nof 
refuse and Hungary at last became free. It got 
a parliament of its own, and Francis Joseph, the 
Emperor of Austria, was crowned King of Hungary. 
From that time the land has prospered, but there 
hag not always been agreement between the two 
countries, 

For more than a hundred 
Europe have ha 
Question.* W. 
raised in con 

ependence, 


years the statesmen of 
d little rest from the Eastern 
€ have seen how that question was 
nection with the War of Greek In- 
the Crimean War and the Busso- 


о 


ў 


. 
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Treaty of Berlin set so 


many provinces free from Turkish misrule, the 
trouble in the East has been chiefly in Macedonia. 


So’ many differént ra 


ces are found in that 


province that it is very difficult to govern it 
. peacefully. But the Turkish bondage was so cruel 
that at length the people could bear it no longer. 


Bands of ármed men 


were raised and fierce 


struggles with thé Turkish soldiers took place 
almost every day.. The taxes were enormous, the 
tax-collectors. were sometimes little better than 
robbers, and the poor people who could not defend 
themselves were often slaughtered. 

Tn 1905 the powers sent their fleets to warn 


the Turks that they must keep better order in 


Macedonia, but warning had little effect on Turkey, 


and Macedonia continued 


to suffer from the cruelty 


and injustice and corruption ofits rulers. 
The year 1908, however, saw the beginning of great 


changes in Turkey. The 


reform party, known as 


the “Young Turks," was strong enough to drive out 
“the corrupt and hated pashas in all provinces of the 
Turkish Empire, and a better government was set 


up. The Sultan called a 


parliament and began to 


Yule as a constitutional sovereign. Early in 1909, 
however, he brought about a military rising against 
these changes, but the army of the “Young Turks” 


. marched 
the mutineers, 


from Salonika to Constantinople, defeated 
and deposed the Sultan. 


- While Turkey was thus engaged in the much 


needed work 
took advantage of the o 
the .treaty of Berlin. 


+ 


of reform, Austria and Bulgaria 


pportunity to overthrow 
Bulgaria declared itself 
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an independent kingdom, and Prince Ferdinand 
took the title of Tsar of the Bulgarians, Austria 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, over which 
Provinces she had a protectorate, and Crete de- 
claréd itself independent of Turkey and united 
with Greece, Turkey and the Powers 
à time to all these changes except the last. 

Another Mohammedan country "has given 
Europe much trouble in recent times. Morocco 
lies so near Europe that the Powers could not 
let, disorder in it go on unchecked, France was 
Specially interested, for its African’ colony of 
Algeria is bounded by Morocco on the west. . 
A conference of the Powers. was held at 
Algeciras, and the task of restoring order in 
Morocco was loft to France and Spain. Since 
1906 they have had troops in the country. 


70.—THE BRITISH EMPIRE ОЕ TO-DAY. 


under the British flag, 
of “America, which h 
more than eighty millions, was at one time a 
part of our empire and is stil] largely peopled: 
by men ofsour race, 

Many great empires of th 


° world have fallen 
into decay, and there are 


some who think that 


agreed after , 


aS DOW a population of . 
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the British Empire must break up as these others 
did. Spain at one time held vast colonies in the. 
New World, but Spain thought of her possessions 
- only as places from which she might draw bound- 


as 


MEM 


ccu 


‚ ssh .. Y - mE 


KING GEORGE V. QUEEN MARY. 


less wealth. Every summer а flees of ships 


р brought the treasure wrung from the peoples of 
{ the west to enrich the king of Spain and his 
| 

nobles. 


o^ 
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The British colonies are not an empire in that 
sense. What is often called Greater Britain 
is, indeed, strictly Speaking, not an empire 
at all. Canada and Australia are not the 'pro- 
perty of Britain which she could use in any way 
‘she pleased. She can demand no tribute from , 
them, and cannot interfere in their affairs. 

Greater Britain is rather a free union of states | 
whose inhabitants are of the 'same nation, and | 
speak the same language. Britons have left the | 
home land and gone to live in these countries, | 
just as families in the United States ieft their | 
homes by the Atlantic and crossed the Rocky | 
Mountains to found new states in the west. ( 

Each of our great colonies has its own parlia- 
ment, formed more or less on the model of the | 
British parliament, and there is in each of them | 
à governor who represents the king, and in his 
name gives the royal assent to the acts of the 
colonial parliament. 

Trade and constant emigration keep the [| 
colonies in close connection with the mother’ | 
countzy. Fast steam-ships and railways have 1 
brought all parts of the world so near that | 
colonists come and go freely between Britain anå | 
their homes. The telegraph flashes messages | 
instantly from land to land, and so the tie that 
binds us to our colonies is growing ever stronger ' 
and stronger. | 
` Out of her vast fleet Britain provides ships to 
guard the Shores of the empire, and the principal | 
colonies have offered more or less help towards | 


paying the cost. In 1909 several colonies offered 


° 
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to provide a number of first class men-of-war. 
So the empire is defended as a whole and not 
to any important;extent by separate local fleets. 

The premiers of the great colonies have already 
met several times in London, and have talked of 
means of binding the empire still more closely. ' 
No one can «tell what will be done, or what form 
the great Imperial Federation will take, but as 
the colonies fill up and make greater use of 
their vast resoufces, the power of the British 
Empire must go on increasing. That empire has 
been built up, not by acts of parliament, but by 
the energy and courage and endurance of the 
men and women of the past. It is maintained 
by these qualities in the men and women of to- 
day, and the future of the ‘empire rests with 
the men and women of the future, who are the 
boys and girls of to-day. 


> 


j ^" 1 ——ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
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°  . She stands, а thousand-wintered tree, 
z By countless morns impearled ; 
Her broad roots coil beneath the sea, H 
Her branches sweep the woxld ; 
Her seeds, by careless winds conveyed, 
EX Clothe the remotest strand, ^ 
With forests from her scattering8 made, 
New nations fostered in her shade, A 
And linking land with land. 
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O ye by wandering tempest sown 
‘Neath every alien star, 

Forget not whence the breath was blown 
That wafted you afar! 

For ye are still her ancient seed 
On younger soil let fall— 

Children of Britain’s island-breed, 

To whom the Mother in her need 
Perchance may one day call. 


WILLIAM W AATSON. 


(By permission of Mr. John Lane). 4 
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O ye by wandering tempest sown 
Neath every alien star, 

Forget not whence the breath was blown 
That wafted you afar! 

For ye are still her ancient seed 

А On younger soil let fall— | 

Children of Britain's island-breed, || 

То whom the Mother in her need | 
Perchance may one day call. : | 


| 
WILLIAM WATSON. w | 
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SUMMARY.’ 


PART 1.—1789-1815. 


2 The French: Revolution and its Wars. 


l. France before 1789.—In France under the 
Kings were absolute, the nobles were privile 
of the taxes fell on the pqor. - 

2. From Tyranny to Terror.—The States General met in 1789 and 
soon became the National Assembly. The people of Paris stormed 

d the Bastille: A new Constitution declared nll men equal. After 
Some time Louis vas deposed, in 1793 he was executed, and a period 
of terrible bloodshed‘ The Terror ?—began. 

3. France against the World.— The French fought at first in self- 
defence, They gained the battle of Valmy (1792) then conquered 
Belgium, and declared war against Britain and Holland. Pitt 
formed a coalition against them but they were everywhere successful 
on land though not on sea. 
^ 4. The Partition of Poland.—Poland was » danger to its neighbours, 
and Prussia, Austria and Russia decided to divide among them (1772) 
a large part of its territory. In 1787 the constitution was reformed 
but the so-called “© patriots” called in the aid of Russia. This led 
tora second partition by Russia and Prussia. An unsuccessful 
attempt to recover the lost territory led to the final partition of 1795. 

5. The Rise of Napoleon Bonaparte.—Bonaparte was a lieutenant 
of Artillery at the siege of Toulon in 1793. He defended the Directory 
in 1795 and was made commander in Italy, where he defeated the 

*, Austriins at Lodi, Arcola (1796) and Rivoli (1797). His eastern plans 
were ruined by Nelson's victory of the Nile (1798). On his return to 
France he became First Consul. о 

6. Britain on the Sea.—The mutinies at Spithead and the Nore 
(1797) did not give any advantage to the enemy. Jervis and Nelson 
defeated the Spaniards at St. Vincent and Duncan the Dutch at 
Camperdown, An armed neutrality of the North was formed against 
Britain, but it was crippled by the seizure of the Danish fleet in 
1801. Peace was signed at Amiens in 1802. A 

- 8. The Union of Great Britain and Ireland.—Ireland was ruled by 

à small number of landewners, who obtained complete control of 

à parliament, and raised 40,000 volunteers. By means of this force 
- -they compelled the British parliament to grant Trish parliamentar: 

independence (1782). The plots of the “United Irishmen ? and the 

outrages of the “Peep o' Day Boys” led to open rébellion in 1798 

but the rebels were defeated at Vinegar Hill. ~ In 1801 the parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and Ireland were united. - 

9. Pitt and Fox.—' The younger Pitt became Prime Minister in 1783 
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Empire and its Vassal States.<-Napoleon made ' 
himselt king of nor conquered Naples for his brother. 
nfederation of the Rhine (W estphalia, 

ахопу a der the protection of France (1806). He 
issued the Berlin Decrees (1806). Britain replied by the Orders in A 
He defeated Russia at the battle of Friedland and 
made the Treaty of Tilsi : 


Laswaree, 
but the war w: 
14. The Up: 
peoples Na ^ 
of Portugal from the thrpne. He attempted to make his brother 
Joseph king of Spain, but with the 
unot was defeated 
Corunna (1808). The French grad: 
and at Vittoria (1813) were driven fri 
15. The Uprising 
N.W. German: 
the French, 


1 0,000 men in 1812. 
reed him to withdraw. The 


ir nation, but Е; 
declared 
eated at Lützen and Ba: 


rench oppression revived 
after the Russian campaign. 
utzen, but crushed Napoleon 
at Leipzig (1813). Napoleon retired to Elba, © 

17. The Early Days of the United States.—In 1803 the purchase of 
Louisiana doubled the area of the States. In 1519 war with Britain 
broke out. The first sea-duels were gained by the Americans, the 
later” ones by the British, Attempted invasions of Canada were 
unsuccessful. Peace was signed in 1814. „ 

18. Remaking the Map of Europe.—A congress met at Vienna to 
settle the affairs of Europe, but litt] 


© progress was made. Thes 
return of Napoleon from Elba (1815) ha: 


E stened the settlement. 
19, 21. The Hundred Days—Waterloo.—Napoleon left Elba and was 
received in France with joy. The great powers 


Battles were fought at Ligny, 


8 


united against him. 
stood firm at Waterloo till th 


aterloo. The British 
p in the afternoon and 


w B 


Quatre Bras, and W; 
€ Prussians came u 


s ° 3 £ А 
enabled them to take the offensive. Napoleon surrendered to the 


I 
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British and was sent to St. Helena where he died in 1821. 


| . о 


1815-1848. 7 


22. Discontent in Britain — Реасе seemed to bring bad times. The 
exhaustion of. continental nations ruined our trade. The introduction 
of machinery threw many workmen idle. A tax on corn (1816) 
increased the distress. _All these roused a desire for Reform. 

93. Steamships and Railway; The first steamer sailed on Dalswinton 
Loch in 1788, butesteamboats first became common in America. The 
Comet ran op the Clyde from 1812. The first locomotive was built in 
1813 but great improvements were made by George Stephenson, who 
also laid the first railway in 1825. In 1830 Stephenson's “ Rocket” 
ran 32 miles an hour. 

24. The Holy Alliance.—Russia, Prussia, and Austria joined in 1815 
to check the spread of liberty. France helped Ferdinand of Spain 
^(1820) to overthrow the Constitution; Agstria did a similar work 

in Naples. 4 
26. Cross and Crescent in the Mediterranean, — (Greece revolted 
against Turkey in 1821. In 1825 the Egyptian fleet went to help 
tht Tur Britain, Russia and France united in favour of Greece. 
The ‘Turkish and Egyptian fleets were destroyed at Navarino (1828), 
but Russia was left to finish the war, 
27. Revolutions Опсе More.—Charles X. tried to alter the Constitu- 
tion, Riots in Paris ended in a Revolution. Charles was succeeded 
*, by L@uis Philippe. Belgium declared itself independent of Holland. 
Dom Miguel seized the crown of Portugal but was driven out. In 
Spain Ferdinand УП. abolished the Salic Law. Don Caylos pro- 
NSS tested but was defeated. 
о 28. The Era of Reform.—The Test and Corporation Acts were re- 
pealed in 1828. O'Connell struggled for Catholie Emancipation, and 
Peel and Wellington gave way (1829). Russell introduced the Reform 
ВШ іп 1831. After a long struggle the bill passed (1832). 
29. The Fruits of Reform.—The slave trade had been abolished in 
| . 1807. In 1833 all slaves in British Colonies were set free at an expense 
of £20,000,000. A new Poor Law for England was sed in 1834, 
for Ireland in 1838, and for Scotland in 1845. Municipal reform was 
+ s carried out in Scotland in 1833 and in England in 1835. 
30. The Great-Boer Trek.— British and Dutch in Cape Colony couid 
not agree. In 1836 many Boers moved north to Sek new homes. 
On the Vet River one party was murdered by the Matabele. Boers 
in Natal were massacred at Weenen by the treachery of Dingaan 
who was afterwards defeated and dethroned. 3 
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31. How Lord Durham saved Sanada.—After a rebellion in Canada 
Lord Durham was Sent out to settle matters, 


His Strong action 
n of the provinces 


made himself 
f nd conquered the Soudan. . He al 
Syria (1831) ana t i 


War and its Results. —In 1859 the British de- 


h troops, 


Afghans 
d only one man escaped. „ The Sind War followed 


with victories at Miani and Haidarabad. In the second Sikh War 


+ the Movements of the Churches.—The Oxford Mcvement was 
intended to revive the strength of the Church of England, but some 
of the leaders ecame Roman Catholics; Soon afterwards England 
ivi ope into Roman Catholic bishopries, In 
1843 Dr. Chalmers and his followers formed the Free Church of 
Scotland. The union of the Free and the United Presbyterian 
hurches in 1900 led to a dispute over Church property which was 
Settled by a Royal Commission (1904), 

35. Famine and the Corn; Laws.—Corn 
introduced in 1828 and 1842 but the, Anti Corn-Law League demanded. 
Frce Trade. The potato disease i land in 1845 caused a famine 
and the Corn Laws меге r 6. 

Was defeated on an Trish Bill and 
resigned. He had established the Irish police and improved that,of 
London, had carried Roman Catholic emancipation, and had founded 
the Conservative Party. He died in 1850; 

37. The Growth of the United States, —The Missouri Compromise 
(1818) only postponed a Settlement of the slavery question? The ° 
Ashburton Treaty (1841) settled the boundary on the North East 
and a fev years later the North Western boundary was also arranged, 
A war with Mexico added 875,000 Square miles to the States, , 

38. 1848. The Year of Revolutions, 

French demanded reform. i 

mob, the revolt became a rev 
A republic was proclaimed. Free government was set u 
German States, Riots in Berlin forced the king of Pr 
reform. Saxony and Bavaria followed the lead of Prussia, 


39. 1848. The sear of Revolutions, Part TL—Hungary and Italy.— 
Kossuth was the hero of the Hungarian struggle for freedom. Revolts 
in Vienna forced the Emperor to resign, but the 
оу the rebellion, M 


i ni had founded “Young dtaly.” In 1848 
he got the help'of Gari 


p in many 
ssia to grant 


5 


aldi. The King of Sardinia joined them but 
their efforts failed. 


new Emperor puba e 
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, * PART Ill. 


The Development of Nationalities. 


40. The Great Gold-Fields.—(ioM was discovered in С; i 
1848. A rush of miners took place and cities grew up quickly, In 
1851 gold was found inf Australia. Later discoveries have been made 
in the Transvaal and on the Yukon. * : ' 

4J} Wars with China—The Chinese seized 2 quantity of Indian 
opium. Warships were gent to protect the merchants, and the Chinese 
had to yield.” In 1856 the ** Arrow” flying the British flag was seized 
as a piyate, The°British agent demanded its release. Tn 185$ 
French joined the British. ‘Tien-tsin was taken and the allies marched 
on Pekin, where the summer palace was destr yed. 

43. The Great Exhibition.—Tho first international exhibition was 
opened in 1851. It was the Prince Consort/s idea and was n great 
success. The building in which it was held is now the Cr al Palace. 

44. The Story of a Crime.—In 1851 Louis Napoleon carried out the 

oup d'Etat. He imprisoned the leaders óf the republicans and was 
vlected President for ten years. Next year he became Emperor 
of the French. He professed fri 


endship for Britain but many 
feared a French invasion and volunteer corps were raised, 


45. The Crimean War.—The war sprang from a dispute about the 
holy places at Jerusalem, Britain and France united against Russia. 
The allies gained the battle of the Alma and laid siege to Sevastopol. 
Later battles were at Balaklava and Inkerman. During the winter 
the men suffered dreadfully owing to the mismanagement of the 

“government. Sevastopol was taken in 1857. 

47. The Indian Mutiny.—In 1857 a mutiny 
in India broke out at Meerut. The chief struggl 
Delhi and Lucknow. Havelock relieved Luckr 
h'mself until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. 
ment wus taken over by the crown. 

48. United Italy.—In 1859 France and Sardinia defeated Austria 
at Magenta and Solferino, and though France left the alliance the 

cause of freedom progressed. Garibaldi freed Sicily and Naples, 

Venice joined Italy in 1866 and Rome in 1870. ". 

49. The American Civilo War. Тһе disputes about Slavery grew 
more bitter till 1861. Then the Southern States revolted and 
avar began. Success was at first with the South, The Alabama, 
for the Southerff States was fitted out in Britain. The first, 
ironclads were used in this war. The South surrendered in 1865, 

51. The Awakening of Japan.—Forty years ago Japan was almost, 
unknown to Europeans. Then а revolution began, western civilisa- 
tion wes intfoduced and the army and navy remodelled, 

H.S.S. 3 ° 
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52. The Second Reform of Parliament.—Gladstone's Reform Bill 
of 1866 was unsuccessful, but there was a great demand in the 
county for Reform. In 1867 aeli passed an act granting house- 
hold suffrage in towns and a £12 suffrage in counties, 

53. The Dominion of Canada.—In 1867 the British North America 
Act uüited the American Colonies, Now all except Newfoundland 
are in the Dominion. М 

54. Sadowa and Sedan.—Bismarck dr 
and Holstein, then quarrelled wfth 
Sadowa. A Confederation of North Germany unger Prussia was 
formed. „Napoleon III. declared war but was completely beaten. He 
surrendered with a great force at Sedan (1870). 

55. The Third French Republic and the New German Empire.—A 
republic was set up in France. After the suorender of Paris and Metz 


France yielded. Meanwhile William I. of Prussia had° been elected 
German Emperor, d 
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ove the Danes out of Schleswig 1 
Austria and defeated her at 
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56. Education in England and Scotland.—In 1870 the Education Act { 
made school attendance compulsory in England and set up School 
Boards where they were needed. In 1902 English School Béards 
were abolished and the Councils took charge of education. o 1n 
Scotland in 1872 School Boards were established in every parish, 

57. Trouble in the Balkans.—Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria in $875 
roused all Europe, and Russia declared war (187 The Turks fought 
bravely but were defeated and lost several provinces, 

58. Egypt and the Soudan.—Egyptian extravagance led to the Dual 
Control. Arabi revolted but was defeated at Alexandria and Tel-ele 
Kebir. g The British then began to restore order in Egypt. Gordon 
was sent to withdraw the garrisons from the Soudan but was shub up фр 
in Khartoum. An expedition sent to relieve him arrived too late. 3 

59. South African Wars—Kafür Wars were due to raids of tfe | 
natives. British Kafiraria was made into a province afd Cape i 
Colony became self-governing (1853). In 1877 the Transvaal was | 

f 
Р 
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annexed and the Zulu war broke out, The British were defeated 

zi Bandula, bub drove off the Zulus at Rorke's Drift and completely 

етеу thengat Ulundi, Then the Boers revolted and defeated 

6 British (1881), and the Transvaal becafne a Boer Reptblic. we 

60. The Third Reform of Parliament.—In 1885 Mr. Gladstone Har М 
Md ире іи counties. "The Lords demanded IRedistribu 
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ОШ ташы f Africa.—A Conference was Y SEC 
ie NM). The scramble for territory then began, 
African affairs (1854). 
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Transvaal caused trouble. 

and declared war, 
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ower.” 
` . €T. Russia and Japan.—The Russian occupation of Manchuria and 
fortification of Port Arthur caused war with Japan in 1904. A 
1 red at Port Arthur and the : 1y defeated on 
Yalu. Port Arthur surrendered (1905), and vast army of 
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52. The Second Reform of Parliament.—Gladstone's Reform Bill 
of 1866 was unsuccessful, but there was a great demand. in the 
count.y for Reform. In 1867 Disraeli passed an act granting house- 
hold suffrage in towns and a £12 suffrage in counties. — - s 
53. The Dominion of Canada.—In 1867 the British North America 


Act uiited the American Colonies. Now all except Newfoundland 
ure in the Dominion. 


54. Sadowa and Sedan.— Bismarck drove the Danes out of Schleswig „ 


and Holstein, then quarrelled wrth A ind defeated her at 
Sadowa. A Confederation of North Germa: y under Prussia was 
formed. Napoleon III. declared war but was completely beaten. He 
surrendered with a great force at Sedan (1870). 

55. The Third French Republic and the New German Empire.—A 
republic was set up in France. After the su:render of Paris and Metz 


France yielded. Meanwhile William I. of Prussia had"been elected 
German Emperor. x 


PART IV. 


The World Powers of To-day. 


56. Education in England and Scotland.—In 1870 the Education Act 
made school attendance compulsory in England and set up School 
Boards where they were needed. In 1902 English School Boards 
were abolished and the Councils took ch 
Scotland in 1872 School Boards we 

57. Trouble in the Balkans, 
roused all Europe, and Ru: 


re established in every parish, 
‘Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria in 1875 
ssia declared war (1877). The Turks fought 
bravely but were defeated and lost several provinces, 

58, Egypt and the Soudan.—Egyptian extravagance led to the Dual 
Control. Arabi revolted but was defeated at Alexandria and Tel-elf 
Kebir. The British then began to restore order in Egypt. Gordon 
was sent to withdraw the garrisons from the Soudan but was shut up 
in Khartoum. An expedition sent to relieve him arrived too late. 

59. South African Wars.—Kaflir Wars were due to raids of the 
natives. British Kafiraria was made into a province ard Cape 
Colony became self-governing (1853). In 1877 the Transvaal was 
annexed and the Zulu war broke out, The British were defeated 
at Isandula, bub drove off the Zulus at В 


orke’s Drift and completely 
overthrew them; at Ulundi. "Then the Boers revolted and defeated. 
the British (1881), and the Tr: 


ansvaal became a Boer Repüblic. 

60. The Third Reform of Parliament.—In 1885 Mr. 
"household suffrage in counties, The Lords demanded 
it also was ag;eed to. е 
61. Home Rule and Local Government.—The modern Home Rule 
Jovement began in 1870. In 1886 Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule 
ill was defeated in the House of Commons. "The second Home Rule 
Bill was rejected by the Lords (1893). Mr. Gladston® resigned in 

° . 


Gladstone gave 
Redistributiorf, 


arge of education. о 
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1894. County Councils had been established in England in 1888, 
in Scotland in 1889. Parish Councils were set up in 1894. 

62, The New Egypt.—The irrigation of the Delta doubled its fertility 
and a similar system has been completed elsewhere. The Army was 
built up anew, and recónquered the Soudan. Battles were won at 
Omdurman, ete., a railway laid, and Khartoum rebuilt. H 

63. The Scramble for Africa.—4 Conference was called to discuss 
African affairs (1884). The scramble for territory then began. France 

° had the chief influence in the North-West, Britain on the Nile and 
the Lowér Niger. British and French interests came into conflict 
‘at Fashoda, British and Portuguese on the Zambezi. 

64. The Great Boer War,—The discontent of the Uitlanders in the 

Transvaal caused trouble. President Kruger would grant no redress 

» and declared war. Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking were be- 
sieged by the Boers. "The British suffered three severe defeats in one 
week, but Roberts and Kitchener were sent out and the Boers were 
beaten? The Transvaal and Orange Free State became Crown 
Colonies but soon received parliamentary government. 

65. The Australian Commonwealth.—Exploration slowly revealed the 
nafure of the interior of Australia. The Union of the Colonies was 
accomplished in 1901. New Zealand became a colony in 1840, Maori 
wars occupied thirty years but progress has been very rapid since. 
© 66. The United States as a World Power.—In 1898 the United States 
took the side of Cuba against Spain. Dewey destroyed one Spanish 
fleet, at Manila, and Sampson and Schley destroyed another at 
Santiago, This war made America a “World Power.” 

| < , G7. Russia and Japan.—The Russian occupation of Manchuria and 
fortification of Port Arthur caused war with Japan in 1904. A 
Russian fleet was destroyed at Port Arthur and the army defeated on 
the Yalu. Port Arthur surrendered (1905), and a vast army of 
Russians was defeated at Mukden. The Baltic fleet sailed to 
sattack®he Japanese but it was destroyed at Tsu-Shimo. 
` 68. The Bond of Empire—The sense of empire was greatly 
strengthened by the Jubilee celebrations of 1887 and the Diamond 
Сеў Jubilee of 1897. Conferences of the colonial premiers are now held 
: regularly. Queen Victoria died in 1901. King Edward did much 
to increase the sympathy with ‘ Britain beyond the seas.” 

69. Problems of To-day.—The Eastern Question is still unsolved. 

A Turkish misrule in Macedonia caused great trouble, the interference 

cof the powers.in 1905 had little effect. The party of “ Young Turks” 

however, in 1908 secured reforms, In this year Bulgaria declared 

2 ` itself independent and Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

This caused trouble, but the crisis passed without war. В 

„ ə 70. The British Empire of To-day.—The British Empire includes 

one quarter of the people of the earth. The colonial part of it is 

“not strictly an Empire, but a federation of free states, Increased 
communication is bringing the colonies closer, 
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b 1785-1800. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


1801-1810. 


THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 


1791. Representative Govern- 
ment in Canada. 1793. War 
with France. Toulon captured. 
andlost, 1794. Lord Howe's 
victory of the lst of June. 
1795. Cape Colony and Ceylon 
captured. 1796. War with 
Spain. 1797. St. Vincent and 
Camperdown. 1798, Irih Re- 
bellion. The Nile. 1799. 
Seringapatam stormed. 1800. 
Capture of Malta.* 


1801. First Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Alexandria and Copen- 
hagen. 1802. Treaty of 
Amiens. 1803. Renewal of 
French War. 1864. Spain 
declares war. 1805. Trafalgar. 
1806. Berlin Decrees, 1807. 
Copenhagen bombarded. 
1808. Peninsular Wai. 
Vimeira. 1809. Corunna and 
Talavera} Walcheren Exped. 
1810. Busaco. 


1789. States-General meet, Fall 
of Bastille. 1791. Flight of 
Louis XVI. 1792. Sack of Tuil- 
eries, SwissG uards massacred. 
“September Massacres.” 
Republic, 1793. Louis XVI. 
executed. Reign of Terror. 
1795. Belgium annexed. 
1796. Lodi and Arcola. 1797. 
Rivoli. 1798. Malta taken. 
Egypt invaded. . 1799, 
Bonaparte First Consul. 1800. 
Marengo and Hohenlinden, 


GERMANY 
(INCLUDING 
AUSTRIA AND 
PRUSSIA). 


1791. Austria and Prussia 
at war with France, 1795. 
Prussia makes peace. 1796- 
1797. Austrian defeats in Italy. 


1802. Bonaparte First, Consul 
for life. 1804. Napoleon 
Emperor. 1805. Napoleon 
King of Italy. Capture of 
Ulm and Vienna; battle of 
Austerlitz, Peace of Pressburg. 
1806. Jena and Auerstüdt. 
1807. Eylau and Friedland ; 
Peace of Tilsit. 1809. 
Wagram. 1810. Marriage of 
Napoleon and Archduchess 
Marie Louise, 


1803., Hanover seized by 
French. 1806. End of “Holy 


oman Empire," Confed, of 
Rhine ; Overthrow of Prussia. 


OTHER 
EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 


1793. Second Partition of 
Poland. 1795. Third Partition, 
“ Batavian Republic” 1796. 
End of Venetian Republic. 
1798. ''Helvetie Republic” 
established. 


1806. Jose 


ph Bonaparte, King 
of Naples; Louis Bonaparte, 


of Holland. 1807. Russia ally 


of France; French invade 
Portugal. 1802. Joseph 
Bonaparte King of Spain. 
Holland annexed to France. 


THE UNITED 
STATES, 


1799, Death of Washington, 


1803. Louisiana P. 


urchase. , 
° 


SCELLANEOUS 


1811-1820. š 


°° 


T 
1821-1830. 
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1811. Fuentes d'Onoro, 
Albuera, and Barossa. 1812. 
Capture of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz. Salamanca: 
War with U. 

Vittoria. 1814. 

Peace with America. 
1915. Waterloo; New Corn 
Law. 1816. Algiers bom- 
barded. — 1819. “ Reterloo,” 
1820. Accession of George IV. 


1824. Burmese War, 

1826. Bhurtpore stormed. 
1827. Battle of Navarino. 
1828. O'Connell elected М.Р. 
for County Clare. Repeal of 
Test and Corporation Acts. 
1829. Catholic Emancipation 
Act. о 1830. Accession of 
William IV. ; Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway opened. 


ТНГ BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


1812. Invasion „of Russia? 
burning of Moscow ; retreat 
from Moscow. 1813. French 
defeated at Leipzig and driven 
from Germany. 1814. Abdica- 
tion of Napoleon; accession of 
Louis ХУШ. 1815. Tho 
“Hundred Days.” Napoleon 
exiled to St. Helena. Marshal 
Ney, shot, 


° 


1821. Death of Napoleon. 
1824. Accession of Charles 

1827. National Guard dis- 
banded. 1830. Invasion of 
Algeria, Revolution, Charles 
X. deposed, Louis Philippe 
chosen King of the French, 


1813, “The War of Libera- 
tion” in Prussia and other 
German States. 1815. Battles 
of Ligny and Waterloo. 


GERMANY 
(INCLUDING 
AUSTRIA AND 
PRUSSIA), 


1814. Norway ceded to King 
,of Sweden; Belgium and 
Holland united. 


1821. Greek Revolution. 1822. 
Congress of Verona. 1893. 
French invade Spain. 1824. 
Ibrahim Pasha in Greece. 
1827. Navarino. 1830. Belgian 
Independence. Polish rising. 


OTHER 
EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES, 


1823. ‘* Monroe Doctrine’ 


' claimed. 


THE UNITED 
STATES. 


1811. Massacre of Mamelukes 
by Mehemet Ali. 1818. 
Wahabees conquered by 
Ibrahim Pasha. 


z:—9 2 


1821. Independence of Brazil 
1823. Great Britain recognis>, 
Spanish-American states. 


s 
MISCELLANEOUS 
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1831-1840, 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


1841-1850. 


1838. Chartist 


1831. Reform Bill intr 
1832. Reform Bill passed. 
1833. Slavery abolished. 
1834 New Poor Law 
England. 1835. 
Reform Act, 1836. Boer Trek 
1837. Accession of 
Victoria, Rebellion in Ganada 


1839. Invasion of 
1840. Post-Office- reforms, 

pium War with China. 
British force captures 


Meetings. 


Acre. 


oduced.| 1841. A 


for|treat. "Massa 
Municipal | Kabul Pass, 


Queen | of. Sind. 


Afghanistan. | in Tr 


ttack on British at 
Kabul. Oxford Movement at 
its height. 1842. British re- 
її the Kurd 
Kabul re-taken 
- | by British. 1843. Annexation 
Disruption of the 
- | Church: of Scotland. 1845. 
First Sikh War. 1846. Famine 
uid. Repeal of Corn 
Laws. 1848. Second Sikh War. 
1849. Annexation of Panjab. 
Gold rush in Australia. 


1840. Rem; 


France, 


ains of Napoleon | 1548, Revolution in Paris, 
Bonaparte brought back to 


/ 


Escape of Louis "Philippe to 
England. Republic declared. 


Loui Napoleon elected 
President, 


GERMANY 
(INCLUDING 
AUSTRIA AND 
PRUSSIA), 


OTHER 
EUROPEZN 
COUNTRIES, 


Dona Maria 


1831. Revolt in 
1831. Dutch driven 
Belgium. 1833. 
Dom Miguel at St 


Queen. Don Ca 
the throne of ŠI 


1848. Revolts in Muhich, 


Vienna, Berlin and other parts 
of Germany. ' 


° 


Poland. 


- Vincent, 
proclaimed 
1 


ain, 


out of Struggle to hey i 
А Sirugg come  ipde- 
Defeat of di 


98 contests 


1848, Hungary and Italy 


pendent of Austria and fail. 


СЯ 


THE UNITED 


5 


1835. Техаѕ independent, 


1841. Boundary with Canada 
fixed, 1848. War with Mexico. 


Annexation of California, ete. 
° 


1832. Ibrahim P. 
Syria. 


asha conquers 


| ° 


1851-1860. 


2 e 
1861-1870. a 


1851. Great Exhibition. 
1854. Crimean War, Russians 
defeated at Alma. Siege of 
Sevastopol. Battles of Bakı- 
klava and Inkerman. 

1855. Fall of Sevastopol. 
1856. War with China. 
1857. Massacre at Cawnpore. 
Delhi taken. Lucknow re- 
lieved, 1858. Eest 
Company ` abolished. * 
1859. Pekin thrown open tô 
commerce. 


India 


1861. Death of the Prince 
Consort. 1862. “Alabama” 
sails from Liverpool. 1864. 


Ionian Islands ceded to Greece. 


1867. Dominion of Canada 
established. Second Reform 
of Parliament (English con- 
stituencies). 1868. Second 
Reform of Parliament 
(Scottish and Irish constitu- 
encies), „1870. Elementary 
Education Act. 


о 
THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


1851. Louis Napoleon's Coup 
d'Etat, 1952. Louis Napoleon 
proclaimed Emperor of the 


French. 
5 


1870. War with Prussia and 
other German States; Worth, 
Gravelotte, Sedan; surrender 
of Strassburg, Orleans and 
Paris besieged; 
Republie proclaimed, 


1863. Austria and Prus 
drive Danes out of Schles ig 
and Eolstein. 1866. Sadowa. 
Annexations to Prussia. 1870. 
France declares against 
Prussia. Other German states 
join Prussia. 


GERMANY 
(INCLUDING 
AUSTRIA AND 
PRUSSIA), 


1859. Battles of Magenta and 
Solferino Austrians driven 
ous of Northern Italy (except 
Venetia). 1860. Kingdom of 


Italy — formed, (excluding 
Rome, Venice, and their terri- 
tories. ) 


1861. Victor Emmanuel pro- 
claimed King of Italy. 

1866. Venetia united to Italy, 
1867. Hungary recovers its 
constitution. ` 1870. Victor 
Emmanuel takes Rome, and 
completes the Union of Italy. 


OTHER 
EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 


1860. Secession of 
Carolina. 


South 


1861. Abraham Lincoln 
President. Civil War. 1865. 
Southern States defeated, 
Slaves freed. Lincoln shot. 


1854. Certain Japanese ports 
‘opened to British and 
Americans hy the Shogun. 
1858. Other nations admitted 
to Japanese ports. 


1868. Revolution in Japan ; 
power of the Mikado restored, 
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2 1871880. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


1881-1890. a 


e 


1871. Britain adjudged to pay 
£3,000,000 damagesin respect 
of the ‘ Alabama.” 

1872. Education Act (Scot- 
land). 1877. Queen Victoria, 
Empress of India. Annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal. 
1878. War with Afghanistan. 
1879. War in Zululand® 


1881. Battle of Majuba. Self- 
government granted to 
Transvaal. 1882. Battle of 
Tel-el-Kehir. 1884 Reform 
Bill. 1885. Gordon sfain, 1886. 
First Home Rule Bill. 1888. 
Couaty Councils Act, 


° 


=== ee 


GERMANY 
(INCLUDING 
AUSTRIA AND 
PRUSSIA), 


1871. Surrender of Paris ; 
occupied and evacuated by 
the Germans, Communist 
rising in Paris, 


1871, Surrender of 
Establishment of 
Empire. 1878, 
Hungarian Occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Paris. 
German 


Austro- 


1883. Triple Alliance of 
Austria, and Italy. 
9 


Germany, 


OTHER 
EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 


1876. Turkish Massacres in 
Bulgaria, 1877. Constantin- 
ople Conference to Settle 
Russo - Turkish War, 

1878. Treaty of Berlin re- 
arranging former territories 
of the Turkish Emp 


pire, 


1885. Union of B 
Eastern Roumel 
Bulgarian War, 


ulgaria and 
ia; Servo- 


THE UNED 


1883. Defeat of Hicks Pasha. ' 


CHART. 


^ 1891-1900. 


ол 


After 1900. 
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1896. Jameson Raid. 
1897. Di i 
Queen Victoria. 1898. Imperial 


hoisted in the Soudan. Boer 
War; Battles of Stormberg, 
Magersfontein, Colenso. 
1900. Relief of Kimberley and 
Ladysmith, Ӯ 


mond Jubilee of | 


Penny Post. 1899. British flag | 


1895. Condemnation of Cap 
Dreyfus, 1896, Franco-Russi: 
Alliance, 1898. Evacuation of 
Fashoda. 


1897. Beginning of German 


1910. Death of Ed 
1905. Separation of Church 


— | 


1901. Commonwealth of | 


Australia, Queen Victoria 
died. 1902. End ofthe Boer 
War. Coronation of King 
Edward VII. 1904. Tre. 
France, 


1908. " Old Age Pensions Act 


and Education (Scotland) 
Act. Lic ng Bill rejected. 


Franco-British Exhibition. 
ard VIT 


and State. 1906. Trouble in 
Morocco. Conference at 
Algeciras, 


THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 


FRANCE, 


1908, Austro-Hungarian 


Navy Movement. eee annexation of .Bosnia and ES 
Genan annexation o part | Herzegovina. = 
of Samoa. ы AUSTRIA AND 
Д PRUSSIA). 
1897. War between Turkey | 1904, Russian fleet mistakes 
and Greece. British fishing boats for war 
vessels and fires on them. 
"s 1906. Eruption of Vesuvius. 

å 9 Revolutionsin Russia. Duma OTHER 
meets. 1908. Bulgaria de- EUROPEAN 
clared independent. Revolt 
and Reform in Tur ey. COUNTRIES, 

y Earthquake at Messina. i 
Y 1909. Sultan Abdul Hamid of 
e Turkey deposed. 
1898. War with Spain. 1902. Congress authori es pur- "n 
1899. Annexation of part of | chase of Panama Canal. ThE UNITED 
Samoa; War in the a STATES, 
Philippines. 


1894. War 
and China. 
in China. 


between Japan 


.1900. Boxer rising, 


1902. Eruption at Martinique, 
1904. War between Jajan 
and Russia. Siege of Port 
Arthur. 1905. Battle of Tsu- 
Shima. Peace declared. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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Acre, Siege of, 31. 

Acts, The Six, 104, 

Afgha War, 146. 

Africa, Scramble for, 268-272. 
Africa, Union of South, 278. 
“Alabama,” The, 217. 
Albert, Prince, 190, 192. 


Alexandria, Bombardment of, 248. 


Algeciras Conference, 296. 
Algiers, Bombardment of, 116. 
i, Mehemet, 142, 
miens, Peace of, 38. 


nnexation of Transvaal, 253, 277. 


nti-Øorn-Law League, 155. 
Appomattox, Surrender at, 220, 
Arabi Pashu, 247, 


Armed Ni eutrality of the North, 36, 
6 


Ashburton Treaty, 167. 
ssination of Lincoln, 220, 

Assembly, French Legislative, 17. 

Australia, Exploration of, 280, 


Australian Commonwealth, 278, 
Austria, Francis П, E; 


. Emperor of, 55. 


Austria and Prussia 
France, 20. 
Austro-Prussian War, 232-235, 


invade 


Вале, Peace of, 24, 
Bastille, Taking of the, 13, 
Battle of Aboukir Bay, 31. 
» the Alma, 199. 
Уз Arcola, 29, 
ji Argaum, 64. 
m Assaye, 64, 
Е 2 the Atbara, 907. 
25 Austerlitz, 54. 
» Balaklava, 199. 
» Bautzen, 75, 
» the Beresina, 73, 
iE Bull Run, 216. 
» Camperdown, 35. 
» — Chiliaawala, 149, 
s; Colenso, 277. 
Corunna, 68. 
» Dongola, 267, 
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Battle of Eylau, 59. 


Firket, 267. 
Friedland, 59, 
Gujrat, 149. 
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Ingogó, 254. 
Inkerman, 202, 
Jemappes, 21. 
? Jena, 54. 
June Ist, 93, 
“Königgrätz or Sadowa, 
Laing's Nek, 954, [233. 
Laswaree, 64. 
Leipzig, 76? 
Ligny. 87: 
Lodi, 29, ` 
Liitzen, 75. 
Magenta, 213, 
Magersfontein, 277. 
Tajuba, 256. 
larengo, 36, 
Miani; 149, : 
Mukden, 288, 
avarino, 114, 
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Paardeberg, 277. 
the Pyramids, 31, ^ 
uatre Bras, 87. « 
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St. Vincent, 34. SE P 
Salamanca, 68. 
Sedan, 237, 2 
` Solferino, 913, 
tormberg, 277, á 
Tel-el-Ke bir, 248, 
Telissu, 987. 
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. Toulouse, 77, 


Trafalgar, 57. 
Tsu-Shima, 290. 
Ulm, 51. 

Ulundi, 254, 
Valmy, 91. 
Vimeira, 68, 
Vinegar Hill, 42... 
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Battle of Vittoria, 69. 
m Waterloo, 94. А 
X the Yalu River, 286. 
Baylen, Surrender at, 68. 
** Bedehamber?Plot,? 163. 
Belgium, 21, 122. 
Berlin Congr 
Berlin Dec 
Bhurtpore, 8, 
. “Birkenhead 
Bliicher, Mar 
Boer Trek, 1 
» War, 273-278. 
Boers and Matabele, 136. 
Boers in Natal, 137. 
Bonaparte, 22, 28, 28-32, 36, 50, 
(See also ** Napoleon”), 
Bosnia and Herzegovina annexed 
5, to Austria-Hungary, 296. 
Bright, John, 155, 156. 
Brown, John, 215. 
Bulgaria Independent, 296. 


al, 96. 


? Bulgarian Atrocities, 245. 


California, Gold-rush to, 180. 
Campo Formio, Treaty of, 30. 
Canada, Dominion of, 227- 
^ » Lord Durham ir 
».. Upper and Lower, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 2: 
Cape Colony, Foundation of, 133. 
jum Self-governing, 252. 
Cape to Cairo Railway, 270. 
Carlos, Don, 123. 
Cavour, 213. 
з Cawnpore, Massacre of, 208. 
Cetewayo, 253. 
Chalmers, Dr., 154. 
Charge of the Light Brigade, 200. 
Charlotte Corday, 19. 
** Charlotte Dundas,” The, 104. 
Chartisb Movement, 1745 
Chinese Wars, 184. 
Civil War, American, 215-220, 
Cobbett, William, 101. 
Cobden, Richard, 155, 156. 
Colonies, Spanish, in Americ@, 111. 
Commercial Policy of Pitt, 47. 
Commune in Paris, 240, 
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Confederation of the Rhine, 55. 
Conflict, The Ten Years’, 154. 
Congo Free State, 269. 
Congress, Berlin, 246. 
гуу of Verona, 111. 


йз of Vienna, 82. 
Constitution, French, of 1791, 16. 
s: Polish, 24: 


Continental System, 58. 
Control, Dual, in Egypt, 247. 
Convention, National, 19. 
Copenhagen, Bombardment of, 38, 
Corn Laws, 101, 155. 
= Repeal of, 157. [124. 

Corporation Act, Repeal of the, 
Cotton Famine in Lancasbire, 217. 
Council, Orders in, 59. 
Councils, County, 261. 

i Parish, 262. 
Coup d'Etat, 194. 
Crimean War, 196. 
Cromer, Lord, in Egypt, 262. 
Cuben Revolt, 283. 


Danton, 17, 20. 
Decrees, Berlin, 58. 
Delhi, Siege of, 209. 
Dewey, Admiral, at Manila, 283. 
Dingaan, 137. 
Directory, The French, 28. 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, 157, 225, 226, 
227, [159, 
Disruption of Church of Scotland, 
Dogger Bank Incident, 288. 
Dominion of Canada, 227-230. 
Dom Miguel, 123. 
Don Carlos, 123. 
Dost Mahomed, 146, 148. 
Dual Control in Egypt, 247. 
Duncan at the Texel, 34. 
Durham, Lord) in Canada, 140. 
Dutch Fleet Captured off the 
Texel, 23. 
Edueation Acts; 943, 244. 
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Egypt, Bonaparte in, 31, ° vo 
» Шиа] Control in, 247, 
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‚ Five Hundred, The, 28, 
Fleet, Mutinies in the, 33. 
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Fox, Charles James, 44, 
France at war with Britain, 22, 
» in 1789, 9, 
Revolution of 1789, 13. 
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French 
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Joseph, Emperor, 176. 
German War, 235-240, 
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in Portugal, 66. 

Republic, 19, 177, 958. 


Garibaldi, 175, 179, 180, 913, 
German Emperor, First, 241, 


of Holy Roman, 58. 
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